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For the Companion. 
UNCLE SAM AND UNCLE JOE. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
Uncle Sam stood in our humble room, six feet’ 
in his shoes, and waited our decision. 
Dear little Harry held my mother’s gown in} 


his chubby fingers, and looked in awe at the} 
hard face of Uncle Sam. A dear, sweet fellow} 


was this same Harry, more beautiful than I can 
tell you, because I loved him and you never saw 


imey, however, hint at glorious blue cyes, 
the color of a pure sky; long yellow rings of 
fine, fair hair that it was my enviable office to 
curl in the morning, no matter how much I was 
hurried,—and an expression upon the beautiful 
features as calm, as sweet, as heavenly almost, 
as an angel’s face. 

“My beautiful,” and “my seraph,” “my dar- 
ling,” were the pet names I called him. 

And this boy Uncle Sam wanted to take away 
with him. He was a grim man, and years be- 
fore he had married a grim woman, and these 
two grim people had no children of their own to 
make their hearts human. They loved money, 
and they had all they wanted, and more than 
they needed. 

My heart swelled with grief and indignation.4 
I thought, but I did not dare to speak aloud: 

“You tell us we are poor, and offer to take 
what, in your ignorance, you call ‘a burden,’ 
from us. You claim the darling of our hearts, 
—wee Harry—the beautiful, loving, laughing 
sunbeam of the flock. 

“You hard man, you are rich; you see that 
we are struggling with narrow means, sickness, 
trouble. Why don’t you give us of your great 
abundance? How can you see your poor broth- 
er sitting there crippled and sorrowful, and in- 
stead of sharing with him in all the goods of 
life, offering to take the pet of our hearts—the 
dear baby who sweetens our toil with smiles, 
and say, ‘It will lessen your expenses’ ? 

“And what else will it lessen?” my soul cried, 
angrily,—“‘our hopes, our joys, our love. You 
want him for your own. We must never say 
brother, son; he must never say sister, father, 
mother. You would wish him to forget his poor 
home. You would clothe him, rear him in 
splendor—and our ‘sunbeam’ would be lost to 
us forever!” 

“It would be better for the boy, I suppose,” 
said father, faintly; he was so weakened by 
sickness and long struggling against poverty, 
that he had no strength left to fight against this 
hew enemy of our peace. 

“O, but my boy—my darling Harry! I can’t 
givehim up!” said mother, her eyes dry and 
shining. 

“Yes, but my dear,” said my father, “we must 
think of the boy’s interest.” 

Iwas wrought almost to frenzy. I ran to the 
child and caught him in my arms; his dimpled 
fingers closed about my neck. 

“Darling,” I cried, “ask papa if he can have 
the heart to give you away, the joy and pride of 
wall? Ask him who will kiss him in the morn- 

ing, and soothe him with sweet baby-songs? 
Ask him if he can bear to miss the sweet red 
lips, and to hear the pretty voice calling for him, 
“ think that it never will greet him again? 
or you will be dead to us, baby—dead! I had 
Tather you were carried out in your little coffin, 
and then, over the green sod, we could still call 
You ours, 
Bhp. tell him that sister will work for 
non cheerfully, happily. Tell him Providence 
mee pape for his little boy. Tell him that I 
~ *oseghderam my blessed baby’s voice, sing- 
aad een ehouse. Tell him to say no, dar- 
him to say no!” 
Seog = it was, only for my passionate sob- 
=a bs “4 child put his four little fingers first 
peer de eye then under the other, to wipe 
ay the tears I could not restrain. His red 


lip curled with grief, and like the sweetest music 


His dear voice sounded,— 
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“I CAUGHT HIM 


My father broke down then, and wept like a 
child. My mother snatched the sweet boy to 
her bosom. 

“God has given him to me,” she said, with a 
great sob, “no other shall take him away.” 

“No other,” echoed my father, solemnly. 
“Very well;” there was a red spot on Uncle 
Sam’s cheek, and a glitter, that was not of bless- 
ed tears, in hiseyes. “I have made you the of- 
fer in good faith. I would have aided you in 
more ways than one; but since you choose oth- 
erwise, good-by ;” and he was gone. I fell up- 
on my father’s neck and kissed him. 

“Don’t be afraid, father,” I said. “God will 
help us. He will care for little Harry, better 
than any rich uncle can. He will make him an 
honor and a blessing to us all. You are not 
sorry, father?” 

“TI thought of the child’s good, dear,” he said, 
softly. ‘We are very poor, and I don’t want to 
see you work yourself to death.” 

“O, if that is all!”—and I laughed, joyously, 
out of the fulness of my heart—‘I think my 
work would kill me, if it wasn’t for God and 
Harry; but when I get thinking of them, my 
tired arms grow strong again, and the sound of 
the great machinery is like music. 

“I come home, and at the prattle of baby’s 
voice every ache goes out of my limbs. He 
rests me, like music. I feel the touch of his ten- 
der little hands for hours. He is sent like a 
blessed angel, dear father, to lighten our pov- 
erty. 

“But why don’t Uncle Sam help you in other 
ways? He has more money than he knows 
what todo with! No, he craves the sunshine 
even of this poor home. He can see you suffer, 
and yet draw the strings of his purse more 
tightly!’ 

“Poor Joe!” sighed my father, for answer. 

“You mean Uncle Joe?” 

“He was so different. His money was always 
shared with me. He never could enjoy a thing 
unless I shared with him—poor Joe.” 

“He went to seg, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; they called him wild and reckless,—per- 
haps he was; and Sam was always steady and 
proper; never was punished—never went a 
hair’s breadth from the line of decorum, and 
yet I loved Joe best—loved him something as 
you love that youngster, there. 

“He was impulsive and daring; he would do 
all manner of foolish things, and get into no 


forgive Joe and prophesy better things of him.” 
“Where is he, father?” 





“No, papa, Say no. Tilly want ’ou to.” 
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IN MY ARMS,” 


should surcly have heard from him, though, if” 
he had been in the land of the living.” 

“He gave me the little chain.” 

“With a gold heart; yes, poor fellow, he was 
always giving.” 

Evening had come; the fire burned as cheeri- 
ly in our little grate, as if it had beamed upon 
rich furniture and costly carpets. The table 
had been drawn back, and a little stand substi- 
tated with THE Boox upon it, from which my 
father always read aloud,-when he was able. 
Harry lay in my arms, his blue eyes wondrous- 
wise; his golden curls shining with a living 
light, as they coiled over my arm and hung 
along my white home-apron. His wee pink toes 
peeped from beneath a snowy, scanty night- 
gown. ° 

I was looking at him—thankful, O, so thank- 
ful that the prayer of the rich man had not pre- 
vailed. 

Father had just opened tHE Boox; mother 
had seated herself with a look at Harry that 
my heart interpreted, when a carriage rolled 
up to the door. Then there was a hasty knock 
—then a push—then a heavy step on the stair. 
“What was the use of knocking and wait- 
ing?” cried a cheery voice, as the door flew 
open. 

“Will, old boy, just look at me! Don’t you 
say you don’t know me, though, for I won’t be- 
lieve ’'m that much changed. I’m Joe—the 
same old Joe, bless Heaven—and you are sick, 
eh? Well, I’ve got a sovereign panacea!” 


and was down on his knees beside him. 


and Emily’s sweet face is a little paler, though 


family! 


plan than that—I’ll do for you all! 


grace—the runaway. 





“T’ve seen Sam; said he wanted to take your 
boy, there, and do for him; but I’ve got a better | vacated bench, and after shaking out their skirts, 


year; he wanted exactly one thousand shirts 
made, and if I had a mind to take the contract, 
I might have them all and farm_them out, as he 
expressed it. 

How busy he was all the week following! A 
new house was hunted up, new furniture put in 
it; the cellar was stocked with wood and coal 
enough to last two years. My father, cheered 
by timely help, left his rheumatic chair, gath- 
ered up his strength and walked. My mother 
grew healthy and fresh-looking, and I never 
came home again with an aching body. 

Uncle Joe’s story was a strange one, but I 
must tell it some other time. Harry is now 
eighteen—a boy to be proud of; while the poor 
child adopted by Uncle Sam, is fast going the 
downward road to ruin. I often think, what if 
it were Harry? and my heart goes out in grati- 
tude to God that He has kept him, and kept us 
all. 





For the Companion. 
TAKEN IN. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders, 

Mr. Martin and his son entered one of the 
ferry boats plying between New York and Brook- 
lyn. The father was self-possessed, dignified 
and gentlemanly, while the son, more elegant 
and attractive, was yet a stranger to the ways 
of the city, as any one might see. 
The two seated themselves, and were taking 
the usual cursory view of their fellow-travellers, 
when three young females came in, and seeing 
the seats all occupied, remained standing near 
the door, engaged in animated and loud conver- 
sation. 
“There are three elegant young ladies,” whis- 
pered the young man to his father. “Shall we 
give them our places?” 
“No,” was the curt reply. “In the first place, 
they are not ladies; and if they were, gentlemen 
are not now expected to yield their seats, unless 
to elderly or infirm people.” 
Young Martin, whose slight experience had 
been insufficient to give him much insight into 
human nature, still looked anxiously toward 
the new comers. 
It was wonderful, he thought, how they could 
dress so handsomely, and have such easy assur- 
ance, and not be ladies. Beside, they were all 
arrayed in the daintiest suits, with Polish boots, 
faultless gloves and fanciful hats, that were 
mere rosebuds, beside their coils and ringlets of 
golden hair. They certainly looked to him 
worthy of that name. 
It was quite impossible for a gentleman to sit 
still and see them standing. So, blushing to 
the tip of his forehead, he rose and motioned 
them to be seated. 

Immediately, the three young charmers com- 


By this time he had both my father’s hands} menced to giggle in concert, each urging the 
in his, the great, black-bearded, bronzed sailor, | other to accept the offer. 
@ The female in blue nudged the female in pink, 
“{’ve come home with plenty of rocks, old| and the female in pink pushed the female in 
fellow, and by Jove, we'll goshares. Thatpret-| drab, until the latter took the place vacated, 
ty girl is yours, eh? and that beautiful boy?| without so much as a silent “thank you.” 


The elder Mr. Martin glanced at his new 


not much older. I’ve come to adopt the whole | neighbor with a cool, critical eye, then retreated 


to where his son stood. 
The remaining two females seized upon the 


and displaying their attractions to the fullest 


“What, crying? Why, bless me,”—and he| extent, with glances toward the Martins, broke 
dashed his handkerchief across his own eyes,—| out into a conversation which they designed to 
“I don’t believe you’re glad to see the old scape- | he impressive, talking all the while so loud that 
But Lord, love ye, I’ve | eyery word could be heard by those in the cabin. 
earned the right to a universal brotherhood. 
The old sinner is gone, and a new man stands | ways of the world, was intuitively a gentleman. 
in his place; and my Father has sent me tocare| Had his mother or sisters entered that cabin in 
for some of His children—and their names hap- 
end of scrapes, and still, everybody seemed to| Pen to be just like my own.” 


Young Martin, ignorant as he was in the 


calico, he was sure they would have been recog- 
nized as ladies; but then they did not talk loud- 


It was a curious scene. As for me, I could do | ly in public places, nor render themselves inten- 
nothing but hug little Harry to my heart, and/| tionally conspicuous. He was glad at heart 

“If alive, I fear the worst for him, child; but | thank God with all my soul. 
I think he is dead. I heard that the ship he 
sailed in eleven years ago, went down in a fear-| man I ever saw in my life. 
ful storm; but vague hopes were entertained 
that some of the ship’s company were saved. I 


that his sisters were not like these, even if these 


Uncle Joe was the dearest, cheeriest, happiest | latter were so good looking and well dressed. 


“Did you notice the young man on the wharf?” 


I was not to go to the factory again, he said, | asked one. 
for he had work enough to keep me busy for a 





“With the dog?” 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








“Te.” 

“The little Prince Charles? 
beauty ?” 

“Which? The fellow or dog?” 
long and loud]. 

“QO, the fellow, of course! Such eyes!” 

“Wern’t they perfectly superb?” 

“Yes, indeed—be-a-u-ti-ful!”’ 

“He was looking at yau.” 

“No, at you.” 

Loud laughter again, and a flourish of hand> 
kerchiefs, with glances toward the Martins. 

“Father was certainly right,” thought the 
young gentleman, who began to feel annoyed. 
“T wish I had not given them the bench.” 

The elder Martin, who had been trying to 
look over the morning paper, now laid it aside 
with an impatient movement, and looked 
toward the intruders with an expression of con- 
tempt. Presently turning to his son, he said,— 

“You see I was correct in saying they were 
not ladies. As city life is new to you, it will be 
well enough to bear in mind that you should 
not judge of strangers by their dress, and that 
of the two, you had best avoid those of showy 
costume.” 

“But [do not see any thing objectionable in 
the dresses of these,” was the reply; ‘and I can- 
not think why you condemned them at first 
sight.” 

“I did not condemn them. I said they were 
not ladies. Ladies do not wear cheap bracelets 
with street costumes, nor, indeed, with any cos- 
tume; nor do they paint their faces. They do 
not titter, or ogle strangers, or make fools of 
themselves generally. A genuine lady is mod- 
est in her dress and deportment; and if she ac- 
cepts a proffered seat, thanks you for it. It is 
usually safe to be attentive to unobtrusive 
strangers, but you will do well to avoid the noi- 
sy and vulgar.” 

“But do you call these vulgar?” 

“What else is it but vulgarity, for these young 
people to talk, and laugh, and rustle like so 
many peacocks, vain of their plumage, in a pub- 
lic place like this?” 

“Well, if they are not ladies, they are very 
pretty girls,” suggested young Martin, whose 
fancy had been caught by good looks. 

“Pretty girls!’ No, they are not girls! Girls, 
my son, are something unlike these bold, bois- 
terous, shameless creatures. Girls are modest, 
unassuming, anxious to avoid publicity. They 
have upon their cheeks the natural bloom of 
health and innocence. They are a joy and a 
beauty, and creatures to love and protect. But 
these, bah! look at the rouge, the bold stare, the 
flaunting gesture! Who would think of loving 
or protecting them?” 

Young Martin did not for a moment doubt 
bis father’s judgment, but he was vain, and his 
vanity was gratified by the evident effort the 
gay females made to attract his attention. 

“What shall I call them, then,” he asked, “if 
they are neither ladies nor girls? Shall I call 
them women?” 

“No, indeed, unless you wish to libel the sex! 
Women are sensible, thoughtful, self-sacrificing; 
who forget themselves in their solicitude for 
others. Which of those three simperers can you 
regard as a woman?” 

“Which, indeed ?” asked young Martin of him- 
self, as he glanced toward the group, who, hav- 
ing finished their gossip about the “feller and 
dog,” were carrying on an equally foolish con- 
versation in regard to Planchette, with their 
mouths full of French candies. 

“And so, as they are not ladies, or girls, or 
women, pray what may this class of young per- 
sons be named ?” asked the son. 

“You can eall them what you please,” said 
the father; “but let me impress it upon your 
mind that in a city like this, they are a class es- 
pecially to be avoided.” 

Mr. Martin and son made their call in Brook- 
lyn, and the younger, who was obliged to re- 
turn to the city alone, found the same young 
females on board the boat. 


Wasn’t he a 


[Laughter 


There they sat, dressed the same, rouged the 
same; not quite so noisy, evidently fagged, and 
more free in their deportment. As had been the 
case in the morning, the boat was crowded and 
seats occupied; but scarcely had he entered the 
saloon when he was recognized by the three 
with a cordial salute, while, moving closer to- 
gether, they made room for him to be seated. 

Young Martin hesitated, as may be supposed. 
He had not forgotten that his father had ex- 
cluded them from the list of ladies, girls and 
women, and he did not exactly fancy being pat- 
ronized by questionable persons. But he was 
young and bashful, and not knowing how to de- 
cline the invitation gracefully, foolishly dropped 
into the place designated, and found himself be- 
tween the drab and blue. 


not escape the attention of the young harpies. 
“From the country?” asked Miss Blue, with | 
a simper. 

“Not exactly,” answered Martin; “but I am 
a stranger in New York.” 

“] think I am indebted to your kindness for a 
seat, this morning,” said Miss Drab, with a smile. 

Martin could not help saying she was quite 
welcome. 

“Gentlemen don’t give up their seats to us as 
they used to do,” Miss Drab went on, “and it is 
quite refreshing to meet with a civil person.” 
Martin was silent, not caring to prolong the 
conversation; but questions were so artfully 
plied, he could not avoid answering; and after 
all, it was rather pleasant than otherwise, to 
find people who were socially inclined. He was 
tired of the silence, and formality, and indiffer- 
ence of strangers. So, after a little reserve, he 
became as chatty as they. 

As the boat approached the wharf, and the 
passengers prepared to go out, Martin rose with 
the rest, when Miss Drab cried out that they 
were not to leave the boat, but intended to amuse 
themselves by riding backward and forward 
across the river, inviting him to remain with the 
party. 

At first the young man plead his engagement, 
but as Miss Drab commenced an amusing sto- 
ry, and detained him until the boat started, he 
foolishly felt obliged to hear it through. So the 
young people rode across the river and back, 
never allowing the merriment to abate, until by 
dint of hints, and jests, and flatteries, they had 
induced Martin to ask them to accept oysters at 
his expense. 

Having given the invitation, with the assur- 
ance that there was an oyster saloon near the 
landing, the whole party were standing upon 
the wharf, when, to the young man’s chagrin 
and surprise, his father placed his arm within 
that of his son, and without giving him the 
slightest opportunity to make his adieus, hur- 
ried him into a street car. 

“You have not a moment to lose, Fred. I’ve 
seen the parties and arranged every thing. 
McIntire will take you as beok-keeper, and you 
can have every thing your own way, if you are 
discreet. He’s just sent aclerk away because 
he learned that he kept bad company, and was 
glad to find you were reliable, and were born 
and bred out of the city. Now take care of 
yourself, and your fortune is made! What’s 
the hour? We are to be punctual at four; and 
I saw the gentleman come off the boat in ad- 
vance of you.” 

Young Martin plunged his hands into one 
pocket, then into another, while his face grew 
anxious and pallid. 

“Bless me!” he cried, in astartled way, “my 
watch is gone!” 

“You’ve been robbed, then!” cried the father, 
springing for the coach strap. 

“Pocket-book gone, too!”’ shouted the youth, 
with both hands upon his side pockets, and ev- 
ery feature aghast. 

“Did any one jostle or stand near you in the 
boat?” 

“{—I—hem—yes, sir. I believe I did speak to 
some ladies,” stammered young Martin, with a 
red spot on both cheeks. 

“Not those creatures that I saw standing near 
you, and that so annoyed us this morning? You 
couldn’t be such a dolt?” cried the father, an- 
grily. 

“They addressed me first, and 1 couldn’t be 
rude, sir. They could not be thieves?” 

“Foolish boy!’ shouted the elder Martin, 
shaking with indignation. “Served you right! 
You are not the first goose they have plucked, 
aiff you won’t be the last—the more’s the pity! 

“Why, you poor stupid, the city is full of just 
such fine feathered birds of prey, who have no 
occupation but to look up just such polite, un- 
suspicious young men as you! When you see 
women laughing and talking loudly in the pres- 
ence of strangers, endeavoring to attract atten- 
tion and to display their dry goods, and especial- 
ly when they address gentlemen unsolicited, you 
may rest assured there is no occasion for either 
civility or politeness, for they belong to those 
‘whose house is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death.’” 


THE FAKIR’S REQUEST. 

I lately heard, a story about a poor fakir, 
which I will tell you. A fakir is a Hindoo devo- 
tee, who, covered with dust and ushes, visits the 
villages and cities of India, and is looked upon 
by the natives asa holy man. At the time of 
the mutiny, the fakir found a European baby, 
which had been hid by its nurse during the mas- 
sacre, its parents having been able to escape. 
The poor man, with great difficulty and suffer- 








The poor youth, to his credit be it said, was 





ing, carried off the child, and took it with him 


covered with blushes and confusion, which did | in his wanderings. Being looked upon as a 


holy man, he was the better able to get protec- 
tion and nourishment for his charge. He at 
last discovered the parents, and presented to 
them their lost child, whom they had given up 
as dead. Overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, 
they asked the fakir what they could do for him, 
at the same time offering him a large reward. 
“Nothing will I receive from your hands,” he 
replied; “but if you think me worthy of any 
recompense, this I ask you for my sake to do; 
dig a well for the thirsty traveller, and call it 
by my name!” 





For the Companion. 


GRACE’S TRIUMPH. 

Grace Derwent was fifteen years old. You 
would have said sixteen at the very least, when 
looking into her honest brown eyes, and watch- 
ing the ever changing play of her expressive 
features. 

But it was hardship, not precociousness, that 
had developed her, and toned down the exuber- 
ances of youth. 

Her mother, who had died when Grace was 
but eleven years old, had sought before her 
death to impress upon the child her duty to her 
drunken father. “You must be kind to him, 
and patient,” she said, “and perhaps, when I 
am gone, through your gentleness, he may be- 
come a good man again.” 

Poor Grace—only eleven years old, and as- 
suming such a solemn duty, involving years of 
poverty, unkindness and disgrace! 

But she loved her drunken father, and idol- 
ized her dying mother, and resolved to faithfully 
comply with her wishes. 

Four years she had loved and endured—each 
year bringing with it deeper anguish, because 
each year she became more conscious of her fa- 
ther’s degradation and her own dependenee. 

Sometimes, of late, she had wished to die; 
and more than once, when she went to carry 
flowers to her mother’s grave, she had flung her- 
self upon the rank grass and prayed God either 
to lift the burden from her heart, or take her to 
Himself. 

But now it was winter. One comfort after 
another had vanished, until Grace sat alone in 
a room written all over with the drunkard’s 
record—a little fire, a tallow candle, a bit of 
bread upon the table, a few chairs—that was all. 
The wind shrieked and wailed around the old 
wooden house, and beat the sleet against the 
window panes. 

Darkness had fairly set in. It grew later and 
later—more than once had Grace pressed her 
face to the glass and peered into the gloom. 
But now her resolution seemed taken; for put- 
ting a shawl around her shoulders, and tying 
ner hood closely about her head, she opened the 
door, shrunk back timidly, then went quickly 
out. 

It had been snowing all day, and at every step 
there was danger; but she saw nothing save the 
ruddy glow of the bar-room fire—the group of 
besotted men surrounding it, and the father she 
loved. 

The distance was conquered at last, and the 
young girl stood at the bar-room door with her 
trembling hand upon the latch, listening with a 
quaking heart, to the loud, maudlin talk within. 

She lifted the latch and wentin. Had an an- 
gel of light stood before them, a deeper hush 
could not have fallen upon the motley group. 

Grace advanced directly toward the bar, and 
as the bar-keeper turned toward her, asked,— 

“If you please, sir, has Mr. Derwent been here 
to-night ?” 

“Derwent? O, you are Derwent’s daughter, 
aren’t you? Cold night, miss.” 

“Can you tell me where I can find my fa- 
ther?” 

“Jones, can you tell any thing about Der- 
went’s whereabouts?” asked the bar-keeper, 
looking across the room to a man half asleep 
upon a wooden bench. 

“D’no, I’m sure. Old feller went way a little 
after dark, pretty well corned—s’pose he went 
home,” was the reply. 

“Well, here’s his daughter looking for him. 
Very sorry, miss, but you see he aint here.” 

“Mr. Allen,” she said, very timidby, “may I 
speak with you in the ladies’ parlor?” 

“Beg pardon, miss, I’m very busy, as you see. 
Couldn’t you do your errand here?” 

She returned the man’s sarcastic leer with a 
modest but firm look, as she said,— 

“Yes, sir, I can speak to you here, if you will 
allow it. I wish to ask you never again to sell 
liquor to my father?” 

Perhaps the man had anticipated her words; 
nevertheless, to his credit be it said, a sudden 
flush crossed his face. 

“That would be a difficult thing for me to do, 


can’t sell to one and refuse another. All who 
pay are welcome here!” 

“That’s so!” cried a voice from the crowd, 
“Guess Derwent can’t pay much longer.” 

The poor girl clasped her hands convulsively, 
“As you hope for mercy in this world or the 
next, have pity on me. I have nobody to love 
in the world, but my father—nobody else to 
love me. I promised my dying mother never to 
forsake him; and O, sir, have mercy upon him 
and upon me.” 

The man’s hand shook as he poured the bran- 
dy into a customer’s glass. His face was J. 
most ghastly, as he tried to smile. But it was 
only a moment’s weakness. 

“You are a charming pleader, miss, but I cap- 
not grant your request.” 

“You refuse me, then?” 

“Certainly—if J do not sell liquor to your fa. 
ther, others will. So wherein would you be the 
gainer?” 

“The sin would not be upon your head, at 
least; and I would pray Heaven to bless you, 
every day of my life!” 

“Bah!” cried the man, impatiently; “you had 
better go home. I cannot give you any more 
time!” 

“But my father—I must find him!” cried the 
girl, now wholly overwhelmed with her sorrow, 
“I cannot go home without him!” 

“Here, Jones,—come, rouse yourself, and go 
and look up Derwent. Don’t you see it is nine 
o’clock? Shake yourself and be off!” 

At this moment, Grace felt herself sheltered 
by a strange form, and led into the hall. Then 
she looked up, and saw a fine, gentlemanly face 
turned towards hers. 

“I beg your pardon, miss, but I couldn’t bear 
this scene any longer. I am only a traveller, 
just come in; but I have a sleigh at the door, 
and it is evident you need it. While you were 
talking, I have inquired about your father. No 
doubt we shall find him somewhere upon the 
road.” 

“Dead ?” 

Ah, yes—she could see it now. He must have 
lost his way, and perished in sight of his own 
home! No wonder that she shriecked out the 
word with pallid lips. 

“Not dead, my child. I did not say that—but 
we will find him sooner or later, if you will but 
keep up heart.” 

The haunts of the little village, fortunately, 
were few; but Mr. Derwent had not been seen at 
them. It was evident that he had, at least, de- 
signed to go home, and thither they hastened. 

It was not in Grace Derwent’s trusting heart 
to doubt the kindness of her strange friend. 
She was half crazy with excitement and grief, 
and she told him all she suffered, feared and 
hoped. 

The man listened, kindly; uttering now and 
then brief sentences of sympathy, that did her 
heart good. Suddenly he drew up the reins— 
sprang out of the sleigh, and held the lantern 
to the snow. 

“‘He’s somewhere about here. These are his 
tracks, almost covered with snow; he must have 
lost the way and gone into the open field. I 
must go back and bring help.” 

“O, no! If you will give me the lantern, I 
can find him ifhe is here!” cried Grace. “I 
know the field in summer and winter, better 
than any of them.” 

“But you will perish. Let me fasten the horse 
to this tree, and we will go together.” 

Cautiously they followed the footprints, until, 
half covered in a drift of snow, they found 4 
black heap of besotted manhood, as senseless a3 
the icy sleet that pelted it, hugging to his breast 
a small demijohn of whiskey. 

“Is he alive?” asked Grace, as the stranger 
placed his hand above the chilled heart of het 
father. 

“Yes.” 

The stranger lifted the body, and reaching the 
sleigh, they wrapped him in the buffalo robes, 
and drove briskly home. 

And what a home! The fire had died out om 
the hearth; the candle burned flickeringly ™ 
the socket, giving only light enough to reveal 
the poverty of the cold room. 

The drunken man was placed upon the bed, 
and bidding Grace hasten to renew the fire, the 
stranger proceeded to rub him into life. Once 
or twice cordials were administered—and after 
an hour’s time he opened his eyes. 

Another half hour, and Derwent was pro 
nounced out of danger. Then the stranger left 
the house, assuring Grace he would return ear 
ly in the morning, to look after his patient. 

The next day the gentleman returned, and 
Grace learned that her new acquaintance was & 
young physician who had lately settled in 8 
neighboring village. 
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Finding Mr. Derwent fully restored his 
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He described to him Grace pleading before the | 
par, seeking him in the icy field, weeping over | 
his senseless form—and asked him if he would 
take the pledge, and make an effort to become a | 
man again. | 
Mr. Derwent wept. He saw how near he had | 
been to death—and such a death! And he was | 
led to resolve that, God helping him, he would 
sign the pledge and he would keep it, too. 
Happy Grace Derwent! Every thing danced 
for joy that day—even the sunbeams! Her tri- 
umph had begun! 

We have not space to follow Mr. Derwent’s 
fortunes, during the five years that followed. 
It is enough that he became a temperate, re- 
spectable, loving father. And this was Grace’s 
triumph. 

——___<@p—__—_— 


For the Companion. 


IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis. 
Cuaprer VII.—An Escape. 

To say that the young hunters were fright- 
ened at sight of the Indian, would not by any 
means be an exaggeration. They would gladly 
have shut their eyes to the disagreeable fact, 
but there he stood, with rifle in hand, and his 
baleful face hideously besmeared with paint. 
For a moment they were at a loss what to do. 
If they at once started upon arun, they were 
fearful of being fired at, while nothing was to 
be gained by standing still. Excited as they 
were, it seemed every moment as if a yelping 
horde of savages would rush upon them from 
the neighboring woods. 

“Let’s go on,” whispered George. 

Still leading Chip, they walked as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb them, over the brow of 
the hill, until they passed out of view of the 
Chippewa. Then they paused. 

“Now we must mount.” 

As quickly as possible the two jumped upon 
the horse, Albert taking the bridle and saying,— 

“T'll look ahead, while you see if the Indian 
follows us.” 

The wood was quite open, and the horse was 
urged to full speed, although at the risk of 
sweeping them both from his back by some pro- 
truding limb. 

Fully a mile was passed, and there were no 
indications of pursuit. The boys began to hope 
that after all the Indian might have been friend- 
ly. It was possible that Mr. Burton was mis- 
taken in his fears, or if not, this savage perhaps 
belonged to some other section of the tribe, and 
was not, therefore, upon the war path. 

However, their fears still prevailed. They 
could not overcome the appreliension of danger. 
Chip was urged to the utmost, and proved to 
have all the good qualities that Mr. Burton had 
represented. He seemed almost to understand 
the peril of his friends, and showed extraordi- 
nary speed and bottom. Had they been in an 
open plain, the boys felt that he would have de- 
fied pursuit. 

When they left home they had strong hopes 
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of getting back before dusk on the afternoon of 
the second day, but that was now impossible. 

Hour after hour passed. No signs of the In- 
dian had been seen. Chip had been allowed to 
slacRen his speed, and was travelling only at an 
ordinary pace, the boys walking at his side. 
Thinking it would be better for them to camp 
for the night, than to attempt to reach home 
through the darkness, they looked for a cluster 
of trees where there was an abundance of un- 
dergrowth. As the sun was sinking in the west, 
4spot was reached that admirably served their 
purpose. 

The poor lads were terribly wearied. For a 
day and a night they had been without sleep, 
ind the excitements through which they had 
Passed were sufficient to have almost exhausted 
‘ven aman in the full vigor of his strength. 
They had been forced very far out of their di- 
Ret course, and felt a little uncertain as to 
Whether they should succeed in easily finding 
their home, guided only by the stars. 
sa rnthcless, it would have been better if they 
o~ Continued their journey. Even though 
oo fatigue Was great, the danger was great, 
— and their lives might be the forfeit of de- 


jinn an open spot in the underbrush, the 
a Was tied to the limb of a tree. Thought- 
aos and foolishly they kindled a fire within a 
™ rn of the tree, as near, in fact, as the horse 
me — ‘ Their weariness and exhaustion 
a em Shiver with cold, and they forgot, 
mth desire for warmth, that they were re- 
_ ing to any enemies whe might be prowling 


™ the vicinity, the place of their concealment, 





senses, the doctor sat down by his bedside and | The bright blaze, too, they believed would in- | “You can hardly tell by that. The Chippe- 
related every incident of the night previous. | sure the safety of Chip from the attacks of wild | was dress nearly alike, don’t they ?” 


animals. 

After thoroughly warming themselves, and 
then replenishing the fire, they stretched them- 
selves upon a bed of dry leaves. They lay with 
their backs together, their rifles in their arms, 
and so close to their equine fri nd, that, were 
he not careful, there was danger of his stepping 
upon them. Thus they quickly went to sleep. 

Searcely an hour passed, when an Indian 
crept stealthily through the wood towards the 
camp fire. His movements were slow. He was | 
lying at full length upon the ground, and work- 
ing his way noiselessly, like a snake, through 
the underbrush. In this manner he wormed 
himself along for a few feet, and remaining 
quiet, not stirring a muscle for several minutes. 
So slow was his progress, and so long were the 
intervals between his movements, that it would 
have been impossible in the darkness for the 
most vigilant sentinel to discover him. 

He approached the fire on the side opposite 
the boys. When he reached the outer circle of 
the camp, he raised his shoulders and head, and 
glared into the opening. 

The camp fire was smouldering, and the two 
boys were in a deep sleep, as utterly oblivious 
to external things as though dead. They lay 
very near the horse, while he, as yet, showed 
no signs either of sleeping or of uneasiness. 

The Indian watched the sleepers for several 
minutes. To reach them he must pass round 
the opening to the other side of the fire. He 
knew that the horse was the sentinel to fear. 
He would discover his presence by his keen 
sense of smell, even if he could not see him, and 
would snort, become restive, and give the alarm. 
So the savage crawled around through the un- 
derbrush, so as to approach the animal directly 
from behind. : 

He succeeded in reaching the side of the horse 
a little in advance of his heels without being dis- 
covered. All at once the pony snorted, turned 
his head in the direction of the savage, gave a 
quick, side movement, and kicked with terrific 
violence. His heel struck the Indian squarely 
on the nose and forehead, knocking him upon 
his side over among the underbrush. 

A dreadful half screech, then a stifled groan 
escaped the Chippewa, and all was still. 

Both Albert and George sprang to their feet. 

Chip was trembling and dancing about, his 
beautiful neck arched, while he glared around 
as if another panther was creeping upon him. 

“It must be some wild animal,” said George, 
as soon as he had recovered from his bewilder- 
ment. “Fix the fire, while I loosen his rein.” 

Albert threw some wood upon the smoulder- 
ing embers. In a few moments it crackled and 
flamed, throwing around a strong light. At 
the same time George loosened the rein of Chip, 
so that he could make his escape if a panther 
was the occasion of his terror. 

But Chip, though still quivering with excite- 
ment, did not show any disposition to get away. 

The boys listened and watched, but were at a 
loss to understand the meaning of his conduct. 

“T heard something scream, and it sounded 
like a panther; but it mgay be something else.” 

“Sh! hark!” interrupted Albert. 

The boys almost felt the hair upon their heads 
rise on end, as they heard a low groan, appar- 
ently from a human being, in mortal distress. 
Not until it was repeated, did they venture to 
speak, and then Albert gasped,— 

“Tt sounds out there.” 

“We must see what it is.” 

Side by side, grasping their guns, they moved 
in the direction of the dismal sound. 

Stretched upon the ground lay the Indian, his 
head crushed by the blow he had received, just 
gasping in the agonies of death. 

They stood a few moments horror-struck at 
the frightful sight. The fire had burned up 
with such brightness that the savage was in full 
view. 

They saw a knife lying near him which had 
probably been knocked from his hand or mouth, 
and the mark of Chip’s hoof was so distinct 
upon the painted face, that there could be no 
doubt of the manner in which he had received 
his death. 

“He was creeping into camp to kill us, when 
Chip kicked him!” said George, as they turned 
away to the fire. 

“It does look as if God were really taking care 
of us, doesn’t it?” added Albert, who was im- 
pressed by the singular manner of their escape. 

“But isn’t it strange? Horses carry men 
away from danger, but they do not often fight 
for their masters.” 

“That Indian looks like the one we saw near 
the camp fire.” 

“I am sure he is,” said George, emphatically. 
“He has the same dress,” : 














| Which drove away all sense of security, and 


“Yes. But his hunting-shirt was painted a 
brighter red than you generally see.” 

“Well, there is no further danger from him, 
at any rate.” 

As they had had but one pursuer, it did not 
occur to the boys, just then, that there might 
be other enemies near, or that their bright camp 
fire might still attract the notice of hostile eyes. 

At this juncture a little incident occurred, 


made them anxious to hurry away into the 
darkness of the woods again. 

The dismal hoot of an owl was heard several 
hundred yards to the north. It seemed doubly 
dismal to them, excited as they were, as the 
plaintive, quivering sound trembled upon the 
still night air. 

But scarcely a minute elapsed, when the same 
sound was heard from exactly an opposite di- 
rection, and apparently about the same distance 
from where the boys were sitting. 

“That's strange,” said George, looking anx- 
iously at his companion. 

“Yes,” was the faint accent of the other, 
whose mind was busy searching for a probable 
explanation of the sound. 

“It makes me lonely and homesick to hear 
owls. I think they are worse than panthers.” 

Albert paused, for at that same instant the 
gloomy cry was heard from still another direc- 
tion, while the other two almost instantly re- 
plied. 

“IT know what that means!” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly, as he sprang to his feet. “The In- 
dians are signalling each other.” 

“Yes; and getting ready to shoot us,” added 
George, who was scarcely less excited. 

“We must get away from here. Let’s be off; 
—quick!” 

There could be no reasonable doubt upon this 
point. George seized the bridle of Chip, and 
started off, while Albert brought up the rear, 
and acted as a sort of guard or sentinel. 

As they began moving stealthily through the 
wood, both the young hunters saw the error 
they had committed. They should have contin- 
ued on their way without making a halt and 
kindling a fire. 

Had they done this, they would probably have 
escaped their present peril. 

But it was now too late to retrieve the error. 


WHY? 


O! why do we love it—the world with its cares,— 
Its paths all beset with temptations and snares? 
O! why do we lowe it—its few little joys 

So strangely mixed up with so much that annoys? 


O why, since so oft it has cheated us sore, 

Why still do we cherish and trust it the more? 
Why bask in the smile which it deigns to bestow, 
When sure that it smiles but to lure us to woe? 


O! why do we covet its glittering toys, 

Which cannot augment for a moment our joys, 
Which soon will corrode and grow dim as we gaze, 
Till ashes alone tell the place of their blaze? 


O! why do we live for the few struggling beams 

‘Which come now and then through its cloud-rifted 
seams? 

O! why do we cling to its loves which decay, 

And its meaningless friendships just born for a day? 

O! why do we seek for its honors—its power, 

So soon do they fly in adversity’s hour? 

O why, since its rough winds blow blightingly chill 

O’er all that we love, do we cling to it still? 


Begone, fickle world, with your charms, from my 





heart, 

I’m chilled with your coldness, I tire of your art, 

If aught that is real to mortal be given, 

O! let it be mine till I rest me in heaven. 
Northern Independent. 
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For the Companion. 


CAMPING OUT. 

“T want to have a good time, but I’ve only got 
five dollars. What is a fellow to do with five 
dollars?” 

“T'll tell you,” said Joe Sickles. ‘There are 
ten fellows beside you and I, who want to camp 
out. If we all give five dollars apiece, and of 
course we can, we can hire a tent, go over to 
Granby by wagon, buy the things we need to eat, 
camp out near the béach, and have a first-rate 
time.” 

Granville looked thoughtful. ‘But there are 
no conveniences, you know; we ought to have 
a good house to sleep in, and besides, we 
shouldn’t have decent food for a week.” 

“We could have the best of food, and tip-top 
cooking, if Ben Norris goes along. He’s as 
neat and handy as a woman, and can cook bet- 
ter than half the servants.” 

“But then, how are we going to get a fire, out 
in the field? And how are we going to sleep 
in any comfort? We should be eaten up with 
musquitos.” 

“Not a bit of it. You only need to know how 
to do it.” 

The boys were walking back and forth in the 





“Hollo!” said Joe Sickles, “I’ve got an idea.” 
They stopped before an old, cast-off cooking- 
stove, that had been taken out of the cellar to 
be sold for old iron. The top was broken en- 
tirely off, and leaned over on the ground. 
“There’s our fire!” cried Joe, triumphantly. 
“Don’t you see? We take this old top along, 
with plenty of kettles, set him up over two rocks, 
place your wood and kindlings underneath, and 
there’s your cooking-stove all made to hand. 
That’s the talk!” 

“It is rather brilliant,” said Granville, smil- 
ng. 
“Tt will be more brilliant when we get a lot of 
fish over it, of Ben Norris’ cooking—and chow- 
ders! I tell you, you never saw such a fellow 
for chowders!” 

“And now J’ve an idea,” said Granville. 
“Suppose we ask Fred Cook. He’s just up from 
his sickness, and such a trip will put him on his 
legs. One more won’t break us.” 

“True enough,” was the response; and that 
night, Fred Cook, the only son of a poor widow, 
was invited to join the “camping out.” How 
his pallid, wan cheeks flushed at the sweet sur- 
prise! How his faded eyes sparkled! 

It was a splendid day, when two carts drove 
up to Squire Granville’s house, full of boys and 
bundles. 

There was the tent’s side sticking out; there 
were baskets of potatoes and onions, turnips, 
beets, two large hams, a side of pork. Fruit, 
and milk, and butter they were to get from the 
neighboring farm-houses. Fred was helped to 
the easiest seat, and every one of the dozen boys 
had some little comfort arranged for him. 

Such a turning out when the party arrived at 
Granby! Such a yelling, and tumbling, and 
shouting, as the baskets were unpacked; and 
such an enthusiastic cheer when the old rusty 
stove-top was sct upon two rows of rocks, and 
found to answer admirably for cooking pur- 
poses. 

And then the tent was arranged, and the 
ground covered knee-deep with fragrant hay, on 
which blankets and comforts were spread. 

What a glorious night they anticipated!) And 
so it was; the moon lighted the ocean and all 
the surrounding scenery, while within the tent 
a dozen boys, who had “turned in’’ an hour be- 
fore, were employed in industriously slapping 
their faces, for an army was upon them; they 
had not counted upon the musquitos. The rav- 
enous insects were too much for them. They 
drove them down to the beach, and there the 
morning found them, disconsolate for want of 
sleep. 

Most human ills can be conquered, however, 
if they are taken in time, and the musquitos 
were vanquished by gunpowder. 

Ben Norris drilled the boys like a true leader. 

Each lad washed his own dishes. They took 
turns in going for water, cleaning vegetables, 
fishing and bargaining with the butcher, who 
brought them meat every other day. 

To cap the climax of this delightful “camping 
out,” an unexpected company of thirty people, 
large and small, took them by surprise one 
morning, with plenty of pies, puddings, cold 
f meats and jellies. 

Wasn’t there a chowder manufactured that 
day that beat the hotels? 

It filled three of the biggest kettles, which had 
to be set near their impromptu table; and the 
savory mess was served out in all sorts of recep- 
tacles. 

Not one shower marred their pleasure, that 
week of weeks. The fish came up eager to be 
taken; Ben Norris was the best of cooks; Fred, 
the invalid, grew quite ruddy, so that when he 
returned, one could hardly have taken the sun- 
burnt lad for the pale stripling who went to 
Granby. . 

Ben Norris is to get up another party this 
year, and they are to stay two weeks. ALMA. 
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AN EDITOR ON SKATES, 


Mr. Greeley seems to be the foremost man on 
the “rink,” as well as in the editorial arena. 
We wonder if he is skilful on the velocipede. 
The New York Democrat gives the following 
amusing account of Mr. Greeley’s experience at 
the skating rink in Montreal: 

It became known that Mr. Greeley would visit 
the skating rink immediately after his lecture, 
and a large crowd gathered to see him. <Ac- 
companied by the mayor, he visited the rink as 
soon as the lecture was over. The crowd greet- 
ed him with three cheers and a tiger, to which 
Mr. Greeley replied by removing his hat and 
bowing several times. At the request of the 
principal citizens, Mr. Greeley put on a pair of 
skates and joined the mayor ina race around 
the rink. The match was for the best three in 
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Mr. Greeley in three straight heats, his honor 
the mayor falling behind on each occasion, out 
of respect to his distinguished guest. The im- 
mense crowd cheered the victor for several min- 
utes and gathered about in such numbers that 
fears were entertained for the security of the 
ice, and the police were called to clear the rink 
and prevent accidents. Notwithstanding the 
high price of hot-house flowers, more than three 
bushels of bouquets were thrown at Mr. Greeley 
during his trial of speed with the mayor. 





For the Companion. 
FOOLISH FASHIONS. 

One hears many lamentations about the folly 
and extravagance of the present generation, in 
the matter of dress. A few extracts from an 
ancient chronicle may give some comfort, by 
showing that we have not yet reached the height 
of absurdity. 

Many ridiculous fashions originated in the 
endeavor to conceal some infirmity. 

Full wigs were invented by a French barber, 
to conceal the fact that one shoulder of the 
dauphin was higher than the other. 

Hoops were first worn by a reigning beauty, 
to hide uneven hips. Patches were introduced 
into England by a foreign lady, to cover a wen 
on her cheek. 

Shoes with points two feet long, were first 
worn by the Duke of Anjou, to conceal the de- 
formity of one foot; and when Francis I. was 
obliged to shave his head because of a bad 
wound there, short hair became the fashion at 
court. 

Fashions sometimes arise from circumstances 
as silly as this. Isabella, wife of the Archduke 
Albert, vowed not to change her linen till Os- 
tend was taken; the sicge, unfortunately, lasted 
three years, and the color of the duchess’ linen 
gave rise to a fashionable color called ’Isahean. 

Henry VIII. cut his own hair and beard short, 
and ordered his courtiers to do the same, though 
before, the hair had been worn long and tied 
with ribbon, and gentlemen spent much time in 
“starching” and curling their beards. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time, splendor and ex- 
travagance reigned. Ruffs were worn so wide, 
and swords so long, that her majesty appointed 
certain officers to stand at the gates, to cut the 
ruffs and break the swords of all passers, that 
“exceeded a yard in length of their rapiers, and 
a nail of a yard in width of their ruffs,”—a pro- 
ceeding that must have been as droll and diffi- 
cult as one ordered by the emperor of Russia, 
who bade his soldiers stop every man in panta- 
loons, and with their swords cut off the offend- 
ing garments at the knee, as he preferred 
breeches. 

Queen Elizabeth, with all her wisdom and 
courage, was the most extravagant woman of 
her time, and left three thousand suits behind 
her when she died. Yet she wore clumsy cloth 
stockings till a certain Mistress Montagn pre- 
sented her with a pair of black silk hose, which 
so delighted her majesty that she would never 
wear any others. 

A pair of perfumed gloves trimmed with roses 
of colored silk, brought from Italy by the Earl 
of Oxford, gave her such pleasure that she was 
painted in the gloves, and the perfume was 
called by the earl’s name. 

In an old picture of a procession of the queen 
going to meet Lord Hunsden, a lady of fashion 
is seen in full costume. 

An immense ruff of wire and gauze rises above 
her head, her bodice is so long waisted it nearly 
reaches her knees, and the circumference of 
her hoop encloses her like a great tub, while her 
head is loaded with feathers, flowers, jewels and 
false hair. 

She can hardly move her head, and the gen- 
tleman who escorts her has to do so at arm’s 
length, his own ruff being very wide, and his 
breeches, as was then the mode, stuffed out to 
an enormous size,—two very comical martyrs 
to a foolish fashion. 

These ruffs were made of gauze, cambric and 
lawn, and were so difficult to do up that a Dutch 
lady made her fortune by introducing a certain 
yellow starch, and getting up the ruffs so beau- 
tifully that the great ladies sent their daughters 
to learn of her. She charged five pounds to 
teach them to iron, and twenty shillings to learn 
how to “scethe starch.” 

In those days the men painted their faces as 
well as the women; the old beaux and belles 
bathed in wine to give them a ruddy color, the 
younger ones in milk to preserve the freshness 
of their complexions. Patches were all the 
rage, and people ornamented their faces with 
court-plaster cut into grotesque forms, such as 
coaches and horses, suns, owls, crosses and 
crowns. 

Wigs, also, were in fashion, and it was con- 
sidered an elegant thing for gentlemen to comb 


them in public. Snuff-boxes were used by every 
one, and in the love-scenes of the time, it sounds 
very funny to modern readers to hear of the 
hero tearing his wig, and the heroine graciously 
offering her snuff- box to her lover. 

In 1751, the dress of a dandy is thus described : 
A black velvet coat, green and silver waisteoat, 
yellow breeches, blue stockings and red-heeled 
shoes ;—as gay as a parrot, one would think, but 
probably quite outdone by the ladies, with their 
long trains, hair frizzed so high the carriages 
had to be altered to accommodate them; and a 
head once dressed was not opened for several 
weeks, being a mass of grease and flour, un- 
pleasant to imagine. 

In 1586 the court ladies in France carried lit- 
tle mirrors hanging at their girdles, and fre- 
quently consulted them, as they flirted. In our 
day the little mirrors are in the fans, and are 
apparently as useful to the belies as in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Trains, in Chaucer’s time, caused as much 
fun and satire as now, and the old poet laments 
the great “superfluitee and waste of cloth in 
vanitee, trailing of goouns in the mire, on horse 
and eke on foot.’””’ Which wastes, consumes, 
and “makes rotten with dirt much gode cloth, 
to the damage of poor folk, who might be clothed 
out of only the flounces and draggle-tayles of 
these children of vanitee.” 

In those days the clergy were as sumptuous in 
dress as the women; many of them having a 
different suit for every day. 

One famous prelate had fifty-two new suits at 
a time, with jewels to match. 

The will of a priest is given by old Fuller, in 
which the dying man bequeaths to various per- 
sons, “My vestments of crimson satin; my stole 
and fanon set with pearl; my violet velvet gown 
faced with taffeta,” and many other rich gar- 
ments “‘much broidered and furred,” beside jew- 
elled snuff and comfit boxes. Altogether a 
most unclerical wardrobe. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POWER AND ITS 
POSSIBLE ABUSE. 


Our readers cannot have paid any attention to 
the subject of politics—a subject which every 
American should begin to study early, in order 
that he may be able intelligently to discharge 
the duties of a good citizen—without noting that 
a great deal is said concerning the power of the 
President of the United States. 

This is a matter on which’ men of all parties 
have more or less to say. It relutcs not to the 
power of the President as one who helps make 
laws, or who carries laws when mac into effect, 
but to what is known as “the appointing pow- 
er,” or the power to fill all the national offices 
in the country. 

These offices must be in number not less than 
50,000. Before the secession war they were com- 
monly spoken of as amounting to 40,000; and 
one of the consequences of that war, is the crea- 
tion of a very large number of new offices, 
which are filled by men who are employed in 
collecting what is called the internal revenue. 

Before the war, the expenses of the govern- 
ment mostly were paid out of money that was 
collected at our custom houses, as duties on ar- 
ticles imported from other countries. 

The national government derived none of its 
income from direct taxation, aad consequently 
it had no tax-gatherers, ussessors, and commis- 
sioners in its employ. Such national officers 
had not been known in the country for half a 
century. 

But the occurrence of the war made it neces- 
sary to lay direct taxes; and to assess and col- 
lect these taxes, it became necessary to appoint 
a great many new officers, all of whom are well 
paid, and some of whom receive very high pay. 

They are all appointed by the President, for 
even when not appointed directly by him, they 
are selected by the higher classes of officers who 
are by him selected for their stations. 

It is argued by some politiciens, that the pos- 
session of this power to appoint so many offi- 
cers, makes the President too strong a person 
for the safety of the country. 

They hold that his cause, whether it be good 
or bad, will be supported by the office-holders, 
and that in that way liberty would be placed in 
danger. There is foundation for their fears. 

Whenever a bad man becomes President, it is 
not unnatural for him to seck to create a party 
for himself through use of the public patronage. 
Such a party could not exist without causing 
much evil, because it would be a very selfish 
organization, and would act only with reference 

to the interests of its members, and without re- 
gard to the welfare of the country. 

Thus far, all attempts to make such a party 
have failed; but the office-holders are now much 
more numerous than formerly they were; and 








If banded together, and required to do the 
work of a President, they might decide the event 
of great elections. 

How is this evil to be aveided? 

Simply by taking care to elect no man to the 
presidency who has not a well established char- 
acter for honesty. No honest President ever 
would seek to make an improper use of his ap- 
pointing power; and if the people have sense, 
they will not elect a man who is not thoroughly 
honest, to the highest place in the nation. 

In this country, the people have the power to 
order all things in politics, and if they allow a 
bad man to be made President, the consequences 
mnst be on their own heads, and they must be 
responsible for what would be one of the great- 
est failures ever known in the world. 

Let the people be intelligent and act firmly, 
and no bad man ever could be made President 
of the United States—and a good man would 
not abuse presidential power. 
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ENVY. 


sat on the grass 
d through the woods I found it. 
—_ asa a a dlemen it shone, 

With a halo of light around it. 


A toad came up from the fen; 
It was ugly in every feature; 
Like a thief it crept to the worm, 
And spat on the shining creature. 


‘What have I done,” said the grub, 

“As I sat here in silence e nightly? 
“Nothing,” replied the to: 

“But why did you shine | 80 brightly?” 
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Fer the Companion. 
CATS AND CLOVER. 

It is curious how in this world every thing is 
connected with or dependent on something else. 
Nothing stands alone. 

In Africa the natives cut down the forests, and 
the soil became barren for want of rain. Farm- 
ers used to kill birds because they stole the grain, 
but they found that the insects which the birds 
would have eaten, devoured more than the larg- 
er animals. 

Darwin has shown how certain kinds of flow- 
ers in a neighborhood depend on the number 
of cats, though at first sight it does not seem 
possible that there can be any connection be- 
tween things so entirely different. 

This is how it is: 

It is well known that to cause certain flowers 
to produce seeds, it is necessary for insects to 
bring to them the pollen of other flowers of the 
same species. 

Thus the humblebee is indispensable to the 
fertilization of the heart’s-ease or garden violet, 
because other bees do not visit that flower. 
And the same is the case with red clover. One 
hundred heads ofred clover produced 2,700 seeds; 
but the same number kept where the bees could 
not get to them, produced not a single seed. 

As humblebees are the only bees wkieh can 
reach the nectar, if their genus were to die out, 
we might expect the heart’s-ease and red clover 
to disappear, or at least become very rare. 

The field-mice get to the nests and combs of 
the humblebees and destrgy them, so that thus 
the number of bees depends, in some degree, on 
the number of mice. 

Everybody knows that mice find it hard to 
live where there are many cats. Near villages, 
there are more cats, and consequently fewer 
mice. The fewer the field-mice, the more numer- 
ous the bees; and the more bees the better the 
crop of red clover and heart’s-ease. 

Is it not curious that the crop of clover in any 
place should thus depend on the number of the 
cats? 
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For the Companion. 


THE CLERGYMAN AND THE 
PUMPKINS. 

An excellent clergyman in Vermont, like all 
genuine New England men, used to refresh him- 
self after hard study, not by mere recreation, 
but by going to work in earnest, thus combin- 
ing the useful and the needful. 

He was sometimes absent minded, or better, 
his thoughts were busy with arguments, while 
his hands were occupied with his work, and 
hence it-followed that his hired men indulged 
in more than one good laugh in their sleeves. 

One day Mr. Cummings (for that will serve 
the purpose of a name) came out as usual to 
work, and taking a cart and oxen, went into the 
corn-ficld, and gathered up, with no little trou- 
ble, a fine load of golden pumpkins—great globes 
and small—suggestive of luscious pies, such as 
Mrs. Cummings knew well how to make. 

Nothing is such a sure test of a born cook as 
a pumpkin pie; it can be very poor, unfit to eat, 
or rich, spicy, sweet and palatable, according to 
the cook’s skill and care. 

In those idle days when wishes afforded us a 


es 
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I) to amuse ourselves by wishing all round, ang 
then voting as to who had done best. 
Willmer’s wish won the highest number of 
votes. He wished that he could be thrown inty 
a pumpkin pie as big as Lake Superior, and bg 
obliged to eat his way out to save his life, 
How merrily we laughed at this! 

“Well,” said Willmer, in his matter-of-f; 
slow way, “it would be a sweet death to die jp 
one of mother’s good pumpkin pies. Nobody 
but mother knows what a right good pumpkin 
pie is.’ 

There was a pleased look in mother’s eye ag 
she allowed us to rattle on, but I think Wil] got 
a saucer pie all to himself at the next baking, 
Well, when the cart was full, Mr. Cummings 
started his slow team and walked meditatively 
along by the side of his oxen. By-and-by they 
mounted a hill, and away went most of the 
pumpkins out of the cart, down the hill, pel. 
mell, striking against stumps and piles of stong 
by the wayside, some splitting in two, some rol}. 
ing in the mud, some actually bounding over 
the fence into adjoining fields; for in the depths 
of his theological arguments Mr. Cummings had 
forgotten the backboard of his cart. 

With commendable patience the good man 
gathered up his load and started anew, and this 
time, to make things sure, he spread his arms 
and took hold of the cart on each side, and 
braced his chest firmly against the slippery 
pumpkins. 

“There, now, get up! go ’long!” he cried, tri- 
umphantly, to the’oxen. “We’ll see if”— 
Bump, bump, came the unruly pumpkins 
against his breast and under his arms. Just 
then he slipped or stumbled in such a way that 
he fell back upon the ground, while the un- 
wieldy vegetables dropped upon him and bounced 
over him, much to his discomfort. 

He rose, gazed at the ruin around, and ex- 
claimed, with all the energy of conviction,— 
“Well, it is a settled principle that pumpkins 
cannot be carted.” 

Any wide-awake boy might have shown him 

that a hind board to the cart would have com- 
pletely refuted his settled principle. 
The good man’s hasty conclusion is a pretty 
good illustration of the danger of indulging in 
hasty and positive assertions of your own opin- 
ions. The wisest of us are likely to make mis- 
takes as ludicrous as that of Mr. Cummings. 

Humboldt, probably the most learned man the 
world ever saw, was one of the humblest of 
men. Honored by kings, a welcome guest at 
any court, he seems to have been superior to 
vanity or egotism. 

Meekness is, by weak minds, too often de 
spised, but it is a virtue which Christ extols 
above all others, and those who are Christlike 
can alone possess it. 

Although so humble, Humboldt was never ser- 
vile. He dared to speak the truth where few 
men ever do speak it, to kings and courtiers, as 
the following anecdote shows: 

Says Prof. Lieber, “He loved truth better than 
his own opinions or bias. I was present, when 
at Rome the king of Prussia, Humboldt and Nie 
buhr conversed on the affairs of the day. Nie 
buhr spoke in no flattering terms of Arago, a0 
uncompromising French Democrat. Frederick 
William III. simply abominated republicanism, 
or democracy, yet when Niebuhr had finisked, 
Humboldt said, with a sweetness which I vivid- 
ly remember,— 

“Still, this monster is the dearest friend I 
have in France.’ ” 

How many of us would have had the courage 
and faithfulness to defend an absent friend, ut 
der such circumstances? 

Mrs. P. P. Bonver. 





RALPH’S PRAYER. 


Ralph Ulster made a visit to George Hildreth. 
It was aremarkable visit, for Georgie had 2 gu”, 
and of course our little Ralph had never set 
such an astonishing gun. It would discharge 
beans with such accuracy that every thing 2 
the room was hit, and the carpet looked as if it 
had rained beans all day. More than one get 
tle remonstrance from the two mothers wis 
needed to restrain the excited sportsmen. 

A weary, but happy boy was Ralph that night 
When he knelt to say his evening praye, he 
added, out of the abundance of his heart, ‘ ‘And 
Lord, please, if You are willing, to give me 4 
gun just like Georgie’s. I know You will, dest 
Lord, You are so good.” 

When Mrs. Ulster joined the family, she ™ 
lated the incident, “And,” asked the conscien« 
tious mother, “ought I to have allowed him © 
pray so?” 

“Annie,” asked the white-haired grandsit® 
his fine face all alive with interest, “Ansit 
would you destroy the child’s perfect trust ie 
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worldly prudence, instilled by just such les- 
sons?” 

“The gun was such a little thing, father; be- 
sides, will he not expect one? You know he 
ought not to think that every wish will be grat- 
ified.” 

“He shall have a gun, and may he ever be, as 
now, carefi) for nothing, but in all things make 
known his requests unto God.” 

The next morning Ralph awoke, and there, 
close by his curly head, laya gun. “O, mam- 
ma!’ he whispered, in tones of hushed excite- 
ment, while happy tears stood in his eyes, “God 
does hear our prayers. See—see! He has sent 
meagun. Did you not tell me He was good? 
and now I know Heis. I do thank Him, mam- 
ma.” 

Grandpa stood outside the nursery door, an 
unobserved, but deeply moved witness. 

“And did you go all the way duwn town last 
night, father, for that gun?” asked Mrs. Ulster, 
as she passed him, her eyes as bright with tears 
and smiles, as her boy’s had been. 

“Ah, Annie, Annie! ‘out of the mouths of 
bdbes Thou hast perfected praise.’ Would our 
first thought have been ‘God has given me this,’ 
and in our gratitude to the earthly giver, whom 
we should have first sought out, might we not 
have forgotten to say to the good Father, ‘I do 
thank You?” 
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YOUNG BRIDES IN EGYPT. 


Here is something that will interest the girls. 
It is from a letter written by a traveller in Egypt. 
To be one’s Own mistress and a married woman 
at twelve or fourteen years of age, may seem 
pleasant and romantic to misses in their teens, 
but the conditions of such independence in 
Egypt, rather take away from the rosy color 
with which an American girl would picture so 
early an experience of married life. It would 
hardly suit the delightful anticipations of “sweet 
sixteen,” to be the drudge of a lazy Arab, beaten 
occasionally when he was in ill temper, and ab- 
solutely worn out and withered at twenty-five, 
with a smoked skin and a face and form very 
much like a mummy’s. 


Marriages in Egypt are for the most part 
made-up affairs. People employ professional 
match-makers, who buy up wives, haggle them- 
selves hoarse with the parents about the dowry, 
and then sell them again to those whose agents 
they are, or to the highest bidder. 

Thus a husband becomes possessed of a wife 
mach as he would become possessed of any 
Otucr article of household stuff; a sack of corn 
for instance, which, indeed, as to outward ap- 
pearances, the girl very much resembles. 

What with veils and wraps, shintyans and 
tebs, the poor fellow can never see inside of the 
bundle of goods that he has been marrying until 
he is irretrievably in for it. It must be a critical 
moment, I fancy, that in which he first removes 
the envious veil from his blushing bride, who 
may be fourteen or forty, handsome or hideous, 
for aught that he has ever seen. 

In Cairo I have seen little brides in their bri- 
dal raiment walking under their marriage cano- 
pies, who could not, by the look of them, have 
passed eleven or twelve—mere children. 

One little puss I remember to have seen, who, 
figuring as principal in a ceremonial of this 
kind, had to be chidden, and the procession 
stopped in consequence of her unseemly beha- 
vior. 

She had determined to have a bit of fun on 
her wedding day, and so she frolicked according- 
ly. Four men held an embroidered awning 
over her head. 

A bevy of fair damsels, her bridesmaids, en- 
compassed her, and hired women, uttering cries 
of joy, walked two and two in her rear; but this 
young bride burst through them all, and bound- 
ing off to the musicians in front, she beat a tat- 
too on the big drum, much to the astonishment 
of the drummer. 

Of course every body was horrified. Such 
loose behavior was simply shocking—a manifest 
crime. Poor little woman! what could a hus- 
=) do to tame such a wilful and wayward 





Indeed, a most subdued and mortified carriage 
is imperative on these occasions. The bride has 
to walk very slowly and sedately through the 
festive streets—a short step, one foot just in ad- 
vance of the other, a kind of shuffie, shuffie, in 
walking. 

She is supposed to have her ankles chained 
one to another—and frequently has, I believe— 
symbolical, I presume, of the state of submission 
into which she has happily entered. How = 
this pleasing condition of obedience continues 
don’t know. 

Said used to tell me funny tales of the vicissi- 

tudes and disappointments supervening on some 
of his brother donkey-boys’ marriages. 
_ It was not all cakes and ale, he said,—far from 
it. Those demure little maidens, so timid and 
shy, had a will of their own. They seemed very 
Pussy and soft in outward look, but there were 
Sharp claws underneath the sleek fur. 
,, ‘So-and-so,” he would tell me, “been crying 
* morning—he vara bad, sar. He just married, 
you know, and wife,” etc., etc. : 

I knew what the boy meant, and wished him 
(Said) better luck when the fatal day came. 

.' Could recount several of. these bitter histo- 
nes, but the following will serve: 

‘A »named Haroun, when he came of 


own village, travelled through the neighboring 
districts until he met with a very poor couple, 
who had an only daughter. 
“He made his propositions, was accepted, and 
after the necessary delays, found himself pos- 
sessed of a wife. A detail of his comic tribula- 
tions need not be given. Suffice it to say, that 
the bride, too young to have a witness within 
her of the propriety of her being handed over to 
the rough tenderness of a stranger, was as res- 
tive as a colt ignorant of the halter. 
“During the first half of the honeymoon, Ha- 
roun’s face became so ornamented with scratches 
that no friend could recognize him. He gravely 
applied for redress to the parents, who promised 
to scold and intercede. If they did do it, it was 
without effect. 
“The bridegroom returned to his native village 
with a new father and mother, and a wife whom 
it was as dangerous to approach as a hedgehog 
tied ina bag. Had he been alone with her, the 
matter might have been smoothed at the ex- 
pense of a few tears; but in the midst of his re- 
monstrances the old people would invariably 
rush to the rescue, and accuse the bewildered 
man of assassinating their daughter. 
“Under these circumstances he applied to the 
cadi of the village, who is esteemed of good 
counsel. 
“<The matter is easy, O Haroun,’ said the ca- 
di. ‘Pretend thou to giveit upas a bad job, and 
go out asif to work. The old people will soon 
grow weary of staying at home. Watch thy op- 
portunity, and slip back, armed with a good 
stick, as soon as they are out. Let the stick be. 
at least two fingers in thickness, and when thou 
hast locked thyself in, fall to in the name of the 
prophet and beat thy wife well—beat her till she 
shriek for mercy, beat her till thou drawest 
blood—Zing, Zong, Wallah, Billah!—and, by 
my beard, she will become as amiable as a young 
buffalo that feedeth out of his master’s hand.’ 

“The bridegroom did as was advised, and when 
the parents came back they found their daugh- 
ter humble as a dove just fluttering after cap- 
ture, with one eye beaming with love and the 
other bound up with a rag. 

“In this way,” said the narrator, “I was saved 
from the necessity of a divorce.” 
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A (N) ICE SOLILOQUY FOR SPRING. 

“I do declare!” exclaimed Joe Ice, as he lay 
sprawled upon the river, “if itis not too bad; 
here I have lain almost the whole of this blessed 
winter as quiet as a lamb; and what have I re- 
ceived but kicks ani knocks? Only to think 
how I have been run over by troops of skaters, 
to say nothing of being crossed by every one 
who could possibly bring any thing to bear up- 
on me. How I have suffered, and then they call 
me such names, ‘slippery old fellow,’ and the 
like. Ido not know what I should have done, 
had it not been that my cousin Susy Snow came 
several times to these same parts on a mission 
of goodness and kindness. She spread a beau- 
tiful soft, white cover over me, and while that 
lasted I took a little comfort. 

“But ’ve made up my mind not to stay in 
this miserable country, and among this ungrate- 
ful people.” 

So saying, old Joe suddenly made the discov- 
ery that the bonds which fastened him to the 
locality were constantly becoming weaker, and 
seeing a favorable moment, broke from his 
moorings and sailed majestically away. 


SUNG ITS OWN REQUIEM. 

Mrs. B. had a pet mocking-bird that was a 
very superior singer. Every day, when allowed 
to leave its cage, it would perch upon her shoul- 
der and pour forth its melody as long as she 
had patience to listen. 

One day, after a peculiarly sweet and pro- 
longed serenade, the little creature fell dead at 
its mistress’ feet. The ornithologist who stuffed 
and mounted the musical pet, said it had rup- 
tured a blood vessel while singing, which had 
caused its death. It had sung its own requiem! 

—_+oo——_——_ 
FROZEN PUDDING. 

Mrs. Kitchell was at a large party, years ago, 
when ice creams were as much of a novelty as 
they arenow common. A beautiful pyramid of 
vanilla ice was brought in by the attendants, 
and the hostess was receiving the congratula- 
tions of some guests on her success, when a nice 
old lady near Mrs. Kitchell was served to her 
first ice, and @utiously tasted it. 

“Dear me!” she whispered, ‘chow worked Miss 
Vane would be if she knew this ere puddin’ was 
froze.” 
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QUEER SUPERSTITION. 


An Irish lad, five years old, a truant in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., thus excused himself to an offi- 
cer: 


“Please, sir, Mrs. wanted me to come 
and breathe on her baby’s face.” 
“Why did she want you to do that?” said the 
officer. 
“?Cause the baby’s sick, and I never saw my 
father,” was the reply. The explanation being 
that the lad’s father died before his birth, and it 
is an Irish superstition that the breath of a child 
who never beheld the face of his father charms 








ge to marry, not finding a suitable wife in his 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion have decided to 
offer the following prizes: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus...... $10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


This offer will remain open until July 1st. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 
be considered the property of the publishers. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 


My 7, 5, 12 is a nickname. 

My 15, 14, 18 is very refreshing. 

My 8, 3 is a personal pronoun. 

My 2, 14, 4 is dried grass. 

My 9, 16, 15 is what we all do. 

My 10, 11, 1 is a kind of bed. 

My 18, 17, 6, 15 is a noun. 

My whole is hailed with interest by young and old. 
PRINCETON. 
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Svanee acertain landlord had —- apple trees 
around his mansion, around these eight houses of his 
tenants, around these ten pear trees,—he wants to 
have the whole of the pear trees to himself, and allot 
to each of his tenants one of his spple trees in their 
place. How must he construct a fence or hedge to 
accomplish it? 
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3. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in long, but not in short; 
My second is in queer, but not in sort; 
My third is in new, but not in old; 
My fourth is in yellow, but not in gold; 
My Jifth is in hour, but not in day; 
My sizth is in straw, but not in hay; 
My seventh is in knew, but not in bye; 
My whole is a city in the State of N. Y. on 

J. 0. B, 


4. 
DIVISIONS. 


, and one half will be a boy’s name, 
alf will be an island. 


Divide a ci 
and the other 


and an insect. w. K. 





4 WORD OF TWO SYLLABLES. 


a. 
6. 


Uni 


7. 
DOUBLE OROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
A My first and my second are both in bailing; 
My third and my fourth are both in sailing; 
My ji/th and my sizth are both in wrote; 
My whole is a city of Maine of some note. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


France. 8. Fox-glove. 

oe ‘ot x." 2 ong 

. Econom: e easy chair of o o 

Hemisphere. 7. Mary. - 

. Glow—Leo—Ophir—Worm. GLow Worm. 

. Minute—August—Bow—lInterest. 
Star—tar. ll. A Bed. 
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rtment from all who take an interest therein. 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 
We aim to give a varie 
to do so, each article must be 4 
Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 





away disease, 


Divide an inhabitant, and you will have a number 


My first is a young girl; my second is a pronoun; 
my nam is a Troma; my Tohole isa river of the 


We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 

one but original puzzles are desired. «Novel and 

each week. To enable us 
brief. 


DunNNING BY DaYLIGHT.—A new way of col- 
lecting a bad debt was most effectively tried in 
the Rue de la Seine, in Paris, before the lodg- 
ings of a somewhat dissipated student. A man 
was observed walking up and down before the 
house, having upon his back a large placard, 
with the words: 

“Monsieur C—— owes me for thirty bottles 
of vin rouge; I am waiting until he pays for 
them.” 

He did not wait very long. 
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These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven, 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing @ List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subseribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as @ subscriber cap 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribiag for Tat ComPanrion and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we belicve ig 
generous returns for friendly acts. 





Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pro- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance, . 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, ean have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payiiient in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be 





We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


fore the paper is discontinued. 
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SOMETHING CHEAP. 


There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear; 

*Tis worth more than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gained a = 

It lends the day a new delight; 
Tis virtue’s tirmest shield; 

And adds more beauty to the night 
Than all the stars may yield. 


It maketh poverty content, 
To sorrow whispers peace ; 

It is a gift from Heaven sent 
For mortals to increase ; 

It meets you with a smile at morn; 
It lulls you to repose ; 

A flower for peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 


A charm to banish grief away, 
To snatch the frown from care; 
Turn tears to smiles, make dullness gay— 
Spread gladness everywhere ; 
And yet ’tis cheap as summer dew, 
That gems the lily’s breast; 
A talisman for love, as true 
As ever man possessed. 


As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threatening storm begins— 

As music ’mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins— 

As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam, 

So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


What may this wondrous spirit be, 
With power unheard before— 
This charm, this bright divinity? 
Good temper!—nothing more! 
Good temper !—’tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings, 
And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss unknown to kings. 
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For the Companion. 
TOM AND I. 

“That’s well done, Tom, very well done,” said 
Mr. Brown, as he bent down over Tom’s desk, 
and looked at his copy-book. 

Tom said nothing, but his eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, and O, how it made my heart jump to 
hear my brother praised! I almost held my | 
breath, where I sat on the other side of the 
room, that I might be sure to hear every word. 

“You take great pains with your writing, 
Tom,” continued Mr. Brown, “and you have 
really formed a beautiful hand, but you write 
pretty slowly.” 

“T know it, sir,” said Tom; “but I want to be 
sure to write well. I guess by-and-by I shall 
write faster.” 

“You are willing to take pains about every 
thing, I see,” said Mr. Brown. - 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom, “I want to do every 
thing as well as I possibly can.” 

“You are wise in that,” said Mr. Brown. 
“That is the road to success.” 

“Mother used to say,” said Tom, timidly, (it 
choked me to hear him speak her name; for our 
dear mother had been dead but a very little 
while,) “Mother used to say that wasn’t the 
best reason for doing things well.” 

“Ah, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Brown, with a 
surprised tone, as he threw back his head, and 
raised his hands to cut the nib of the quill, “I 
should like to know what is a better one?” 

“She thought we ought to do every thing in 
the nicest way we could, to please the Lord,” 
said Tom. “She said that was ‘doing it hearti- 
ly as unto the Lord, and not unto men,’ and 
that He liked thoroughness.” 

Mr. Brown bit his lip, and looked grave, but 
said nothing. I wondered if he was vexed. 

But it was very certain that he liked Tom’s 
recitations, and his way of doing things. Tom 
was pretty sure to do whatever he undertook, 
and though he was not so bright as some, no- 
body was more industrious, and the boys used 
to say if Tom couldn’t understand a thing at 
first, he “stuck to it” until he did. 

Tom and I went to live with our grandmother, 
when our dear mother died. We were all pret- 
ty poor and lived in a small way, but we had a 
great deal of comfort, after all. 

Tom and I went to school, and helped grand- 
mother as much as we could, when we were out. 
But after a while she got the rheumatism and 
was shut up in her room, and I had to stay at 
home all the time. 

I was sorry to leave school, but I loved to be 
with my dear old grandmother, and hear her 
say that I was acomfort. I shall never forget 
how she used to say,— 

“What could I do without you, Patty?” it al- 
ways made me so happy. I had to work pretty 
hard to do the cooking, and the washing, and 
ironing, and all the mending; for four people 
have a great deal of mending. 

We got along pretty well, though, that first 
summer, but as autumn came on, I began to 
worry. Grandmother grew worse, and beside 
her rheumatism she had a cough. 

What troubled me most was, that our only 
carpet was worn to rags, and she would have 
only the bare, cold floor in her bed-room, and 
how could she ever bear it, when she felt the 





cold so much? 


“0,” I thought, “if I could only buy a car- 
pet, and a nice warm shawl for grandmother, 
how rich I should be!” 

Tom and I talked it over, and tried, and tried 
to think of some way of earning money, but we 
couldn’t. So at last we said we would ask God 
to help us, and we felt very sure He would. 
Mother used to say that was always her way of 
getting out of trouble. 

One night, not long after this, | was washing 
the tea-cups, and crying a little by myself, as I 
thought how much dear grandmother suffered, 
and how poor we were, and about dear mother 
lying out in the cold graveyard with the with- 
ered leaves rustling over her, (forgetting that 
she had entered into the light and love of heav- 
en,) when there came a knock at the door. 

Tom dropped his slate and pencil, and went; 
and I heard a long talking in the hall. Then he 
came back, looking very bright. 

“O, Patty,” he exclaimed, “here is work for 
me! All this copying at fifty cents a page! 
And the gentleman said,” added Tom, his face 
glowing with honest pride, “that it was very 
important business, and he was in a great hur- 
ry about it, and he brought it to me, because 
Mr. Brown said no one else would do it so thor- 
oughly and well.” 

Tom sat up very late that night, and when the 
gentleman came in the morning, it was all done, 
and as he said, “admirably.” 

Then he told us that his name was Hunt; 
that he had been looking for a thorough, relia- 
ble boy to take into his employment, and that 
he was sure he had found one in Tom. 

So it was settled that Tom should work for 
him evenings, constantly, for several weeks, 
copying, copying all the time. Mr. Hunt said 
it was remarkable to see how accurately he did 
it; and when it was all done, he paid him an 
extra sum as a special reward for his thorough- 
ness, for he was rich and generous. 

And what do you think? There was more 
than money enough to get a warm crimson and 
white carpet for dear grandmother’s little bed- 
room, and alovely, soft, thick shaw] for herself! 

Tom and I were pretty simple in those days, 
and we told Mr. Hunt all about it, and the tears 
came into his eyes; and the next time he came, 
he brought a package of such nice things for 
grandmother, and a dress for me, and a suit of 
clothes for Tom! And grandmother got better 
and was able to be around again, and O, how 
thankful we were! 

Then Mr. Hunt took Tom into his own store, 
and he has been rising all the time ever since, 
until now he is head clerk, and such a good fel- 
low!—just what mother wanted him to be. 

People say Mr. Hunt has been the making of 
him. Mr. Brown says it was his own industry 
and thoroughness. Tom thinks it was mother’s 
and grandmother’s prayers; but J think it all 
came from his and my praying in those dark 
autumn days, for our dear, tender Father’s help. 

M. H. P. 
+e 
THE DROVER’S STORY. ‘ 

My name is Anthony Hunt. I am a drover, 
and I live miles and miles away upen the West- 
ern prairie. There wasn’t a home within sight 
when we moved there, my wife and I, and now 
we've not many neighbors, but those we have 
are good ones. 

One day, about ten years ago, I went away 
from home to sell some fifty head of cattle—fine 
creatures as ever you saw. Iwas to buy some 
groceries and dry goods before I came back, and 
above all a doll for our youngest Dolly. She 
had never had a store doll of her own, only the 
rag babies her mother made her. 

Dolly could talk of nothing else, and went 
down to the very gate to call after me to “buy a 
big one.” Nobody but a parent can under- 
stand how full my mind was of that toy, and 
how, when the cattle were sold, the first thing I 
hurried off to buy was Dolly’s doll. I found a 
large one, with cyes that would open and shut 
when you pulled a wire, and had it wrapped in 
paper and tucked it under my arm, while I had 
the parcels of calico, and delaine, and tea, and 
sugar put up. Then, late as it was, I started for 
home. It might have been more prudent to 
stay until morning, but I felt anxious to get 
back, and eager to hear Dolly’s prattle about 
her toy. . 

I was mounted on a steady-going old horse of 
mine, and pretty well loaded. Night set in be- 
fore I was a mile from town, and settled down 
dark as pitch while I was in the middle of the 
wildest bit of road I know of. I could have felt 
my way, though, I remembered it so well, and 
it was almost that when the storm that had 
been brewing broke, and down pelted the rain 
in torrents; five miles, or perhaps six, from 
home yet, too 

I rode on as fast as I could, but all of a sud- 
den I heard a little cry like a child’s voice! I 
stopped short and listened—I heard it again. 
I called and it answered me. I couldn’t see a 
thing, all was as dark as pitch. I got down and 
felt in the grass—called again and again was 
answered. then began to wonder. I’m not 
timid, but I was known to be a drover, and to 
have money about me. It might be a trap to 
catch me unawares and rob and murder me. 

I’m not superstitious—nét very. But how 
could a real child be out on the prairie in such 





a night at such an hour? It might be more 
than human. 

The bit of a coward that hides in most men, 
showed itself to me then, and I was half in- 
clined to run away; but once more I heard that 
cry, and said I,— 

“If any man’s child is hereabouts, Anthony 
Hunt is not the man to let it die.” 

I searched again. At last I bethought me of 
a hollow under the hill, and groping that way, 
sure enough, I found a little dripping thing that 
sobbed and moaned as I took it in my arms. 
couldn’t see it, but [ thanked Heaven. I called 
my horse, and the beast came to me, and I 
mounted and tucked the little soaked thing up 
under my coat as well as I could, promising to 
take it home to mammy. It seemed tired to 
death, and pretty soon cried itself to sleep 
against my bosom. 

It had slept there over an hour when I saw 
my own windows. There were lights in them, 
and 1 supposed my wife had lit them for my 
sake; but when I got into the dooryard I saw 
something was the matter, and stood still with 
a dead fear at my heart, five minutes before I 
could lift the latch. At last I did it, and saw 
the room full of neighbors, and my wife in the 
midst of them, weeping. 

When she saw me she hid her face. 

mm, 3 don’t tell him!” she said; “it will kill 
1im! 

“What is it, neighbors?” I cried. 

And one said,— 

“Nothing now, I hope—what’s that in your 
arms ?” 

“A poor lost child,” said I. “I found it on 
the road. Take it, will you—I’ve turned faint;” 
and I lifted up the sleeping thing, and saw the 
face of my own child, my little Dolly! 

It was my darling and none other that I had 
picked up on the rain-drenched road! 

My little child had wandered out to meet her 
“daddy” and the doll, while her mother was at 
work, and whom they were lamenting as one 
dead. I thanked Heaven on my knees before 
them all. It is not much of a story, neighbors, 
but I think of it often in the nights, and won- 
der how I could bear to live now, if I had not 
stopped when I heard the cry for help upon the 
road,—the little baby’s cry, hardly louder than 
a squirrel’s chirp. 

That’s Dolly, yonder, with her mother, in the 
meadow,—a girl worth saving, I think (but, then, 
I’m her father, and partial, may be,)—the pret- 
tiest and sweetest thing this side of the Missis- 
sippi. 


on 
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JOKING ELEPHANT. 


The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes, at 
Paris, says Mrs. Lee, used to play his visitors a 
trick which could not have béen thought of but 
by an animal of much intelligence. His house 
opened upon an enclosure called the elephant’s 
park, containing a pond, in which he would lay 
himself under the water, concealing every part 
of him except the very end of his trunk, a mere 
speck, that would hardly be noticed by a stran- 
ger to the animal’s habits. 

A.crowd would often assemble around the en- 
closure, and, not sceing him in it, would watch 
in expectation that he would soon issue from 
his house. But whilst they were gazing about, 
acopious sprinkling of water would fall upon 
them, and ladies and gentlemen, with their ffne 
bonnets and coats, would run for shelter under 
the trees, looking up at the clear sky and won- 
dering whence such a shower could come. 

Immediately afterwards, however, they would 
see the clephant rising slowly from his bath, 
evincing, as it seemed, an awkward joy at the 
trick that he had played. In the course of time 
his amusement became generally known, and 
the moment the water began to rise from his 
trunk, the spectators would take flight, at which 
he appeared exceedingly delighted, getting up 
as fast as he could to see the bustle that he had 
caused.— Anecdotes of Animals. 


a 
BOAT LIFE IN CHINA. 


The family would spend the day in the open 
air, in traffic, or beggary, or ferriage, or if the 
boat belonged near the seacoast, in piloting or 
pirating; these two last occupations being un- 
happily interchangeable in the Chinese pronun- 
ciation (according to which r is softened into 1;) 
and I fear also that the confusion sometimes 
reached not only to the sound, but to the mean- 
ing of the words. 

At night the bamboo roof is drawn over the 
deck, making the little boat like an enormous 
cradle, and the family come to anchor, or tie up 
safely to the shore, and sleep, lulled by the wash 
and ripple of the water. There is a little galley 
in the stern for cooking; there is a little altar 
with the household gods behind it; and once I 
saw a flower garden (in pots) upon the bamboo 
roof. It seems to be a healthful kind of life. 

The boat people were quick-witted and cheer- 
ful, and cleanlier than the land folks; and I 
think the water-babies were chubbier and brown- 
er than their brothers on the shore. Some of 
- boats were kept as clean and bright as the 
dwellings of a Shaker village. 

a te 
AN INFORMER. 


A gentleman had two dogs of the terrier-breed 
—the one rough-coated, and of rather large 
size, of great intelligence and great attachment, 
named Pincher; the other was a very small, 
smooth-coated, snarling little animal, but an 
excellent house-guard, named Jacko. These 
animals lived together on very friendly terms, 
domicilled generally in the housekeeper’s room, 
where they were great favorites. 

One Sunday evening the servants were sum- 
moned to prayers, leaving the room with their 
supper on the table, the cook only remaining in 
the kitchen, adjoining the supper-room. In a 
short time Pincher went into the kitchen and 


pulled the cook’s gown, who, supposing he was! 





begging for food, chid the animal and drove 
him away. In afew minutes he returned and 
again pulled at the cook’s garments, when he 
was again reproved. A third time he came, and 
pulled at her gown with more vehemence; 
when, wondering at the cause, she followed him 
to the supper-room, where the first thing she 
saw was little Jacko helping himself to the sup- 
er. 
In this instance it is impossible not to sup- 
pose that Pincher knew right from wrong, and 
that he thought it his duty to report the wrong 
done, although by his playfellow and friend, to 
the person in authority. Here, in fact, a degree 
of intelligence was shown which is nearly allied 
to reason. 
nS 6 


THE DANGER OF DOING SOME. 
THI 


“Tt is almost fatal for a man to do something,” 
remarked a philosophic friend to us the other 


ay. 

“Why? Howso? Please explain.” 

“By doing something I mean for a man to 
have accomplished a thing that affords him a 
little of what the world calls fame. There is a 
man staggering along the sidewalk, now, a mis- 
erable, broken down sot. He did something 
once; wrote a poem in a moment of inspiration, 
that was copied into every newspaper in Amer- 
ica, and by many foreign journals, while it was 
spoken of in the highest terms by literary men 
and the reviews. There goes the result of it. 

The thing he had done made him famous. His 
society was soughtafter. He was dogged by his 
suddenly acquired fame. Wine was the natural 
accompaniment of his associations, but his tem- 
perament could not withstand its seductive in- 
fluence, and he fell, step by step, until he reached 
his present low state. He never forgot he wrote 
, although he has forgotten nearly every 
thing else. 

“In his rags and degradation he likes to be 
pointed out on the street, and among his low 
associates, in vile saloons, he will repeat the 
poem that his genius wrought when it was as 
God gave it to him. He had done something 
and it ruined him.” 


Rather than conclude from such instances as 
this that there is any essential danger in doing 
a fine and noble thing, we should learn that 
“genius” has peculiar temptations, and when 
joined with a weak mind, as it too often is, can 
no more bear praise than fever can bear stimu- 
lants. 








A LOCOMOTIVE’S RACE WITH A STORM. 


This story reminds us strongly of a certain 
tale in Munchausen; but then, in these days of 
speed, fables are turned into facts sometimes: 


A Harrisburg paper has an account of a race 
between storm and steam, that came off recent- 
ly on the Reading Railroad. When the train 
was leaving Port Clinton a heavy rain from the 
north deluged the last five cars, without reach- 
ing the first car and the engine. 

They ran ahead of the storm until they reached 
Hamburg, where, stopping for passengers, it 
again caught up with them. The same thing 
occurred at Moorsville and Leesport, ane when 
they reached Reading, all the cars except the 
first and the engine were drenched with rain. 

As they were leaving Reading the rain caught 
them at the lower depot, and it was a neck and 
neck race from there to Philadelphia. The run- 
ning time of the train from Port Clinton to 
Reading, including stoppages, is fifty-three min- 
utes; distance, twenty miles. The storm, there- 
fore, made just one second less than 2.40 time. 
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THE WORD TRANSPIRE. 


Transpire is never used by good writers or 
speakers as synonymous with occur or happen. 
An event happens; its nature may or may not 
transpire. An arrangement is made; its char- 
acter transpires when it is disclosed to a few or 


many. 

Thus Lord Chesterfield in a letter writes: 

“This letter goes to you in that confidence 
which I always shall, and know that I always 
may, place in you; and you will not, therefore, 
let one word of it transpire.” 

So Cowper: 

“Man should love his Maker; and that fire, 

Warming his heart, should at his lips transpire.” 


It is a beautiful word, expressive of a nice 
shade of meaning, and has no synonym in our 
language. For this reason all the more care 
should be taken to protect its rights, and pre- 
vent its being forced into fellowship with vul- 
gar solecisms. 
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CALVES AND FOCUS. 
Here is a funny specimen of a child’s logic, 
showing what we should come to if language 
went by sound rather than spelling: 


A little girl had seen her brother playing with 
a burning glass, and heard him talk about the 
“focus.” Eonsulting the dictionary, she found 
that the focus was a place where the rays mect. 
At dinner, which consisted of a fine leg of veal, 
she announced that she knew the meaning of 
one hard word. Her father asked her what it 
was, and she said it was the word focus, and 
that it meant ‘‘a place where they raise calves. 

“This, of course, raised a great laugh; but 
she produced her dictionary in proof. 

“There,” she said, triumphantly, ‘Focus, & 
place where the rays meet.’ Calves are meat; 
and if they raise meat, they raise calves, and so 
I am right—aint I, father 
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A Saucy QuEsTion.—Does a man consider a 
woman & poem when she is a verse te him? 
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For the Companion. 


BIDDY-WHITE AND BLACKLEG. 
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“Shoo, shoo, Biddy-White, give the rest a 
chance,” cried Luke, and 

“Shoo, shoo,” cried Lucie, too, shaking her 
pinafore at: the selfish hen who had jumped on 
the edge of the dish, as though every bit of the 
Indian meal dough was meant for her. 

This was always the way with Biddy-White. 
She had scarcely chipped the shell, before she 
began to peck at the other chickens, and age did 
not improve her in the least. 

She henpecked Chanticleer, so that he had no 
peace at all, and even quarrelled with her own 
children. 

But against poor Blackleg was her spite par- 
ticularly directed. 

She would never let her come near the dough- 
dish if she could help it, and so often drove her 
from the roost, that at last she deserted it alto- 
gether, and roosted by herself in an old apple 
tree. 


. 





There was no reason for this treatment, for 
Blackleg was a quiet creature, who attended to 
nobody’s affairs but her own. 

As to laying, there was not a hen on the farm 
that equalled her. Old Grimes’ hen, who used 
to lay two eggs week days, and three on Sun- 
days, was not to be compared to Blackleg. 

Yet being so persecuted, it is no wonder she 
grew thin and pale. She scldom had more than 
one tail-feather at a time, while her head and 
face were scarred like a veteran warrior’s. 

As to Biddy-White, she not only forsook her 
own nest, but also devoured the eggs of her 
companions. 

She would scratch up the seeds in the garden, 
too, so that her master was obliged to put socks 
on her feet. 

This should have mortified her greatly ; but, 
on the contrary, she thought it was a mark of 
honor, and looked with greater contempt than 
ever upon the other fowls, because she had socks 
and they had not. 

So things went on until one fine day in au- 
tumn, when something happened which made a 
great change in the condition of affairs in the 
farm-yard. 

It was this: 

Mr. Hardhack, the master, came to visit his 
fowls, for the purpose of selecting one for 
Thanksgiving breakfast. 

His children, Luke and Lucia, came with him. 

As soon as the cocks and hens heard the clat- 
tering of the iron spoon, they all came flocking 
forward together, for that was their dinner-bell, 
you know. 

As usual, Biddy-White jumped upon the edge 
of the dish, and began to gobble up the dough 
as fast as she could. 

“Ah, that is a fine, fat hen,” exclaimed Mr. 
Hardhack. “She would make a breakfast fit 
for aking; but then it would be a pity to kill 
a for no doubt her broods outnumber all the 

t. 

“No, indeed,” said the children. “She never 
&$ more than three or four chickens, while 
Blackleg often has sixteen.” 





“But then, no doubt, hers are much finer.” 

“The very poorest chickens in the yard,” said 
the children. “One of Biackleg’s is worth a 
dozen of hers; she takes such good care of 
them.” 

“Well, then, perhaps it is Biddy-White that 


| keeps us supplied with eggs?” 


“No, that is Blackleg. Biddy-White eats hers 
unless we are on the watch all the time.” 

“If that is the case,” cried Mr. Hardhack, 
“she shall die this instant; for she is of no 
earthly use that I can see.” 

So he summoned his serving-man, who wrung 
Biddy-White’s neck without delay. Then Chan- 
ticleer mounted the fence and crowed lustily, 
and all the hens cried “Cut—cut—cut kedah- 
eut!” 





After this peace reigned among them, and 
Blackleg grew fat, sleek and handsome. 

She had five hundred children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren; and if I should tell 
you the number of eggs she laid, you would not 
think of believing it unless you saw it in the 
Youths’ Companion, and then you would know 
it must be true. 

Of course her master would not have her 
killed till she stopped laying eggs; and by that 
time she was too tough to be eaten, and there 
was no object in killing her, so she kept on liv- 
ing. RutH CHESTERFIELD. 





WHAT SPRING IS DOING. 
Do you know what Spring is doing? 
Little children, do you know? 
She has carried off the icicles, 
And swept away the snow. 
The soft air comes to fan her, 
And the birch hangs out his banner, 
And the squirrel cup peeps boldly from his dry leaf 
bed below. 


Do you see what Spring is doing? 
Little children, do you see? 
She is bringing home the blue-bird, 
And waking up the bee. 
With her warm and dewy fingers, 
Where the scent of spices lingers, 
She is touching every leaf-bud“on every forest tree. 


Do you hear what Spring is doing? 
ush! I cannot tell the half; 

On one side a robin’s whistle, 

On the next a sparrow’s laugh. 
Here in council on the weather, 
There rejoicing all together, 
As to Spring’s sweet health and happiness their mossy 
cups they quaff. 


Do = hear the thousand voices? 
There’s a stir in every thing! 
The rough winds have learned to whisper, 
And the brooks have learned to sing, 
And each leaf in its young flutter 
Tries the pleasant word to utter; 
Do you hear and understand it? Little children, it 
is Spring! 
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WILLIE AND HIS LITTLE SER- 
VANTS. 


Willie is a little boy I know, and he has four 
little servants to wait on him. They run, and 
fetch, and bring, just as he tells them. 

He does not give them much rest from morn- 
ing till night, unless he goes to sleep, and then 
they lie down with him, and keep still. They 
wake when he wakes, and jump up when he 
jumps up, and are ready the minute he wants 
them to do his bidding. 

What good little servants they must be, you 
think. They are, if Willie is a good little boy, 
for they behave as like their little master as can 
be. 

Do you want to know their names? One is 
Right Hand; and very handy he is. Another is 
Left Hand; and heis sometimes awkward. The 
others are Two Feet; stubbed fellows that do the 
tramping. These make four. 

And if you want to find out what sort of a boy 
Willie is, you must look and see how his little 
servants act. 

If Right Hand takes what does not belong to 
him, or breaks, or leaves things about, or strikes, 
or scratches, or pinches, or pushes, you must 
conclude Willie is a‘bad, troublesome boy, with 
whom it is very disagreeable to live. 

If, on the contrary, Right Hand pats the baby 
softly, and helps mamma, and holds things care- 
fully, and plays gently, and keeps itself clean; 
and if every night Right and Left Hand clasp 
themselves in prayer, while the little boy asks 
God's forgiveness for every naughty thought 
and word, and begs to be made one of the Lord 
Jesus’ little lambs; and if every morning they 
clasp again while Willie kneels down and thanks 
God for His goodness and His grace, and for giv- 
ing kind, dear father and mother to take care of 
him, and prays to be kept all day a good, obedi- 
ent child; if Right and Left Hand do so, you 
may be sure they have a good little master. 

In like manner, if Two Feet run away, or 
stamp, or kick, or play truant, what sort of a 
boy should you say their master was? Ah, that 
is not the way to use Two Feet; is it? No, no. 
[hope you will send them on better errands, and 
make them walk in the pleasant way of right. 











NEW JUVENILES 


JUST PUBLISHED 
—BY— 
LEE & SHEPARD........ ++eeeees Boston, 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis Carrot. 12mo. Tinted paper. 42 Il- 
ia ce'-cnasavccanetiese. ns eutensinvete $1 50 


This is an exact reprint of this very popular 
English Juvenile, and in paper, print, binding, and 
illustrations, equal to the original. 


Dotty Dimple at School. 


By Sopnig May, author of “Little Prudy,” &c. 
Ses. Ti cenvacntnceccsesesscevesocenstese 0 15 


Being the Fifth volume of 
‘DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, 75 cts. 


Salt Water Dick. 
By May MannerinG. 16mo. Illustrated........ 100 
Being the Fitih volume of 
HELPING-HAND SERIES. 


To be completed in six volumes. Illustrated. 
Per volume, $1 00. 


The Ark of Elm Island. 


By Rev. Etmau KEttoce. lémo. Ilustrated.. 1 25 
Being the Third volume of 


ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 


Proverb Series. 


By Mrs. M. E. Brapiry and Miss Kate J. NEELY. 
To be completed in six volumes. Three volumes 
now ready. l6mo. Illustrated. Per vol....... 

COMPRISING: 

Birds of a Feather. 

Fine Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 

Hand is that Hand 2 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY, 
On TIME; 
The Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 
Just commenced in No. 118 
OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 
In the same number are published steel portraits of 
President Grant & Vice President Colfax, 


A full page illustration of the Inauguration of Gen. 
Grant, A New Dialogue, Stories, Puzzles, Rebusses, &c. 

Published weekly at $2 50 per year; $1 25 for 6 months; 
6 cents per number. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 
16—4w 





THE NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 

By WILLIAM MASON, (the distinguished pianist,) 
and E. 8. HOADLY, is a great improvement upon all 
revious works, and is used and recommended as such by 
the best teachers. It preserves what was valuable in 
previous books, and adds many new features. It is the 
only modern Piano Forte Instructor published, present- 
ing the technics of modern Piano Forte playing. Itis 
easier to teach and learn from, and secures more rapid 
and thorough progress than any other book. Noteacher 
of the Piano Forte can afford to do without its aid. It is 
the best book for beginners and the best for those who 
have made progress. Price, $4. To facilitate its exami- 
nation by teachers, we will, until July Ist, send a single 
copy to any teacher of the Piano Forte, by mail, postage 
paid, for half price, two dollars. An edition is published 
with Zuropean Fingering, and one with AMERICAN Fin- 
GERING. Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 

154 Tremont St., Boston........ 596 Broadway, New York 

16—3w 





TEMPERANCE STORY-TRACTS 
For Children. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Sixteen pages each, illustrated. 


1. A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
2. THE BABY IN 'IHE BROWN COTTAGE, 
3. WHAT TWO LITTLE GIRLS DID. 
4. THEIR REWARD. A Sequel to “What Two Little 
Girls Did."* 
5. PHCEBE GRAY. 
6. THE PITCHER OF COOL WATER. 
7. BIRDIE IN HE HOME NEstT. 
8. BENNIE WILSON’'S ANTI-SOCIETY. 
Put up in yee of eight, containing one of each 
kind. Price, 15 cents a packet; 8 packets for$l. By 
mail, post paid. 





TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


We will furnish you these Temperance Stories for chil- 
dren at $1 25 per 100, assorted. These little Temperance 
Stories are doing a great and good work in families, 
where they are taken by Sunday and Mission school 
children, and we put them low to secure their widest 
possible dissemination. 


" ‘fT. 8. ARTHUR & SONS, 
l4—itw 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female. 
to inrouuce the GENUINE IMPROVED: COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, bruid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Priceonly 18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *‘Elastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulicd apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from 875 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
commission from whict twice that amount can be made. 
Adiress, RECOMR & ©O,. PITTSBURGH, PA., St. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed — by other parties 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 14—12w 





Announcement. 


GRAND OPENING! 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS 


Have opened their New and Spacious Store, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Temple Place, . . . Boston, 
and offer to the public a very Attractive Stock of 
ENTIRELY FRESH AND NEW 


SPRING GOODS, 


in the importation of which, as well as in the selection from 
the home market, the greatest care has been exercised to 
obtain such goods as will be distinguished for their ele- 
gance of style, richness of quality, and the latest and 
most desirable designs—thus rendering each Department 
of their Store replete with the newest and most fashiona- 
ble “Style of Goods,” which will be offered at such prices 
as will meet with the approval of purchasers—all of 
whom are respectfully invited to call and inspect the 
Stock now offered. 


The Embroidery and Lace Department 
WILL CONSIST OF 

Real and Imitation Thread Laces; 
Black French and English “ 
Black Malta : 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs; 

Linen Sets; 
Valenciennes Lace Hdkfs,, &c., (to which particular 

attention is called); 
A beautiful variety of Scarfs, Veils and Veil Goods; 
Hemstitched Hdkfs., Ladies; 

a “ " Gentlemen's, 

CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 





The Ribbon Department 


will consist of every width and color of 
Silk Ribbons; Satin Ribbons; 
Corded Taffetas; 
Plaid and Stripe Sash Ribbons, in every va- 


riety of shade and color; 
Paris Flowers; Straw Goods, &c. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Place. 
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The White Goods and Housekeeping Dep’ts 


will be filled with Domestic Goods (all of which will be 
offered, at retail, at manufacturers’ lowest prices.) 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH Swiss Book Nainsooks, Cam- 
brics, Jaconets, Cambric Stripe and Check Hair Cords, 
Hair Cord Check, Victoria Lawns, Linen Lawn, Pillow 
Linen, Table Cloths, Table Damask, Napkins, Doylies, 
Piano Covers, Towels, Huckabuck Towelling, Linen 
Stair Coverings, &c. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Plcae. 





The Hosiery and Glove Department 


will be complete with a full line of ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN and AMERICAN HOSIt. RY, of eve ind 
and size; with also a very large line of GLOVES for 
Spring Wear. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 89 Temple Place. 


The Dress Trimming and Small Ware Dep't 


will contain every variety of DRESS TRIMMINGS (in- 
cluding the new style of FLUTED RIBBONS), Small 
Wares, Thread Store Goods, French and German Cor- 
sets, Skirts, Sun Shades, Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, Paris 
Kid Gloves, &c. 15—4w 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


85 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 


—AT— 

Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Halifax, U. 8. 

Syracuse, N. Y. New York. Trenton, N. J. 
Hartford, Coun. York, Pa. Philadelphia. 

Newbern, N. C, \ 


Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, O. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, Maas. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Tllus- 
trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 
Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston. 
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yy Shuttle, Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
ri T N A Needle, Simple, Durable, P+ ac- 
tieal, Adjusiable. We have four 

SEWING 


sizes, adapted for manufactu- 

rers’ use, besides our new “AB T- 

NA IMPROVED" FamILy MA- 
HINE. 


MACHINE. CHINE 


AGENCY FOR N. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 


H. S. WILLIAMS, Agent. 


CE Agents wanted. 13—lzweop 


CATARREH! CATARRE! 

Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Yr Wadsworth's bry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight years, 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of stamp to 

ay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 
Rt. L., also for sale by G. C. GoopWIN & Co., 38 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 6—l2w 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The -_ cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine everinvented. Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 

Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 14—l2w 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
cue the i. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
4 ane MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE. 
From a Correspondent. 

I have now been living a month in a German 
family, and -were it possible, I would like to give 
the readers of the Companion a picture of Ger- 
man home life; but a sketch is all that I can at- 
tempt. 

I may say that the houses are of two kinds— 
the houses in the city and the houses in the gar- 
dens around the city. The latter are for the 
most part new, and many of them are very ele- 
gant. They stand generally on a line with the 
sidewalk, and the entrance is from the rear— 
that is, the front of the house is the side which 
faces the garden. 

The house in which I am writing stands in a 
garden, and has such an entrance. The kitchen 
is on the lower floor, and on the side towards 
the street—just where the parlor would be in an 
American house. : 

The houses in the city are very old, and are 
entered sometimes from the front, and some- 
times from a court which passes through the 
house to the rear. 

I never shall forget the first house I entered 
after my arrival in Braunschweig. 

A friend in America had given me a letter of 
introduction to a family in which he had former- 
ly resided when studying here; and with this, 
on leaving the station, I made my way to No. 8 
Wilhelms Platz. 

I had no difficulty in finding the house, for I 
knew that it was opposite the cathedral, and 
that is a conspicuous building; but to find the 
entrance to the house required a careful balanc- 
ing of probabilities. 

The court was in plain view, and also the 
large staircase on the right; but which of all 
the many doors that opened into the hall at the 
head of the staircase was the door I was in 
search of, was a question not easy for a stranger 
to answer; and I know not into what difficulties 
I might not have fallen, on account of my slight 
knowledge of the German, had the servant girl, 
who heard my steps, neglected to come to my 
assistance. 

One thing noticeable in all the houses I have 
been in—and an American is always welcome— 
is the attractiveness of the interior. 

The building which shelters the household 
may be old and even unsightly, but when one 
passes from the street or the narrow court into 
the neat and tastefully arranged apartments 
within, he soon forgets that the walls around 
him are tottering under the weight of centuries. 

The windows are draped with snowy white 
lace curtains, and under their ample folds, in 
ornamented flower pots, bloom the richest varie- 
ties of house plants. 

Do not think that I am speaking only of the 
houses of the more wealthy. There is hardly a 
woman in Braunschweig so poor as not to be 
able to adorn her windows with white lace cur- 
tains and beautiful flowers. 

The floors, with the exception of a rug here 
and there, are uncovered. Indeed, I have not 
seen a carpet in any house in Braunschweig. 

Nor are the floors painted, as sometimes in 
our American houses. Either they are varnished, 
or, What is more common, they are left unpaint- 

ed, and are washed or scoured every morning. 

Rocking-chairs, also, are unknown, though I 
have been told that‘an American who lived here 
afew months several years ago, had one made 


while here for his own use, and the memory 
thereof, with those who saw it, remains even to 
the present day. 

The only really unsightly object in a German 
house is the high stove, which occupies a cor- 
ner in every room, and to an American is one 
of the curiosities of the place. That in my own 
room is at least seven feet high, and I have seen 
them much higher. 

But with even these unsightly stoves, and 
without carpets and rocking-chairs, these Ger- 
man houses have an air of comfort which is as 
refreshing as the fragrance of the flowers which 
bloom in the windows and on the tables. 

The piano, the pictures and the best furniture 
are not kept, as too often with us, in a room 
which is opened when visitors come, and closed 
when they go away. The Germans have no 
such rooms. Wisely they enjoy their best things 
themselves, though at the same time they are 
glad to share them with others. 

But that which gives the greatest charm to a 
German home is found in the household itself. 

Generally speaking, the Germans are a very 
affectionate people, and the relation of the vari- 
ous members of a family to each is a very tender 
one. Parents not only love their children, but 
they manifest itin a thousand ways. And as 
might be expected, the children hold their pa- 
rents in great honor. 

I have noticed this not only in the young, but 
in persons in middle life. 

“Will you see some of my treasures?” said a 
friend to me last evening. 

“I would be glad to,” I replied; and she 
‘brought out a small box which she called her 
treasure-box. 

It was filled with old letters, and among them 
was a little note which was written by her moth- 
er, some years ago, when she, the daughter, was 
about to leave home to travel for a few months 
with the bridal party of the Princess of Detmold. 

The daughter had never been so long from 
home before, and the good mother could not let 
her go without an affectionate expression of her 
love; and so the note was written, and secretly 
placed in the pocket of a dress which she herself 
had prepared for the journey. 

It was a month after her departure before the 
daughter discovered the note, and she was then 
in Italy. 

It would have touched her heart had she read 
it at home, when it was penned; but under oth- 
er skies it had that added value which time and 
distance alone can give, and it is now still more 
precious, for the mother is dead, and these words 
remain as the daughter’s only legacy. 

Their sweetness I can never forget, as one by 
one they fell from faltering lips, followed by the 
hot tears which no effort could repress. Happy 
the daughter, I thought, who has had the in- 
struction of such a mother, and happy the moth- 
er who can leave in the heart of her daughter a 
remembrance so affectionate and lasting! 

This kindness of heart which I have spoken 
of as characteristic of the Germans, is exhibit- 
ed in a great many ways in their home life. 

It is a custom, for instance, on festival days— 
and the Germans have many such days—for the 
lady of the house to furnish each member of the 
family, at breakfast, with a goodly supply of 
cake. 

A week ago yesterday was Pentecost, and 
neither my hostess nor her servant girl eould 
deny themselves the pleasure, on Saturday even- 
ing, of telling me that I should have cake in the 
morning at breakfast. 

On Wednesday following was the anniversa- 
ry of the battle of Cold Harbor; and as I have 
reason to remember that day, the good house- 
frau said it should be observed as a festival day, 
and that I should have the privilege of naming 
my favorite pudding for dinner. 

This I did, and the pudding was daly ordered. 
Nor was this all. When I came to the table I 
found in my plate a beautiful wreath of the most 
fragrant white roses—indeed, such a wreath as 
would have graced a bridal feast. 

Music is another charm of German home life, 
for, as is well known, the Germans are a musi- 
cal people. 

And here let me say that the composer of that 
well known song,— 

“‘When the swallows homeward fly,”” 

is a native of Braunschweig, and is still living 
here. 

A few nights since I attended a musical party, 
at the house of a friend, and a charming affair 
it was. It was a musical party, indeed. Solos, 
duets, tries and quartettes followed each other 
in rapid succession, and there was no opportu- 
nity whatever for conversation till supper was 
announced. 

At the close of the supper, which was a truly 
German affair, with sausage for the first course, 
and a strangely sugared ice cream for the last, 





o’clock, when the company separated, although 
twenty-five pieces had been sung, neither the 
singers nor the hearers exhibited any signs of 
weariness. 

The Germans also derive much pleasure from 
the garden concerts which are given almost ev- 
ery evening in the several concert gardens with- 
in and around the city. 

The admission is from three to ten cents for a 
single person, and atso slight an expense you 
may hear from large and well conducted or- 
chestras the music of the great composers. 

In all these gardens a supper may be had for 
a trifle, and you will not unfrequently see ata 
table a whole family taking tea together, and 
enjoying themselves as only Germans can on 
such an occasion. 

I have not said all that I wish to say concern- 
ing German home life, and my letter is nearly 
full; but suffer a few words concerning a cus- 
tom which one cannot fail to notice in mingling 
with the Germans of all classes. I refer to the 
frequent use by men, women and children, of 
such expressions as “O God,” “Jesus Christ,” &c. 

I have heard the most refined ladies use these 
words in conversation, in such a way as to make 
an American’s ears tingle. 

In defence they plead the usages of society, or 
say that in Germany nothing is meant by such 
expressions; but for the most part they are will- 
ing to admit the force of all objections, and ma- 
ny, I doubt not, heartily desire to see a custom 
which must be so shocking to every thoughtful 
Christian heart, banished forever from the land. 

I may add that the tone of morality is not so 
high in Germany as it is with us; and an Amer- 
ican, while finding in a German home much 
that is worthy of‘admiration and even of imita- 
tion, will often turn his thoughts towards his 
own native land, and singing of “Home, sweet 
home,” affirm, as never before, “There is no place 
like home.” H. 8. B. 

Braunschweig, Germany. 
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“PLEASE SAVE ME.” 


Two children of Mr. Jonah Boyd, named re- 
spectively James and Anna, were at play on the 
ice at the foot of Elm Street, Chicago, this past 
winter, when the former broke through the ice 
and was in danger of drowning. The little girl 
went to the rescue of her brother, and succeed- 
ed in getting him out of the water, but in the 
act, the ice broke under her and she sank. Ris- 
ing to the surface she espied a boy (whose name 
we did not learn) passing at a little distance, 
and hailed him with ‘‘Please save me?” The 
boy heard her appeal, and seizing a long pole he 
went upon the ice and extended it to her just as 
she was on the point of sinking beneath the 
ice. She caught hold of the pole and was res- 
cued. A good boy, and we wish we knew his 
name. But, then, who could resist such an ap- 
peal as that? 
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SILLINESS WELL REBUKED. 


Mr. Mudie, the author of some popular works 
on “The Seasons,” was originally a teacher in 
Dundee. He happened to be one of a tea party 
at the house of Rev. Dr. M——. The doctor was 
reputed for the suavity of his manners, and his 
especial politeness toward the fair sex. Hand- 
ing a dish of honey to one of the ladies, he said, 
in his wonted manner,— 

“Do take alittle honey, Miss ; *tis so 
sweet—so like yourself.” 

Mr. Mudie could not restrain his native ten- 
dency to humor, so, handing the butter dish to 
the host, he exclaimed,— 

“Do take a little butter, doctor; ’tis so soft— 
so like yourself.” 
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Tue Grecian Benp ILLUSTRATED.—“Jim” 
has a precocious nephew, a lad just three years 
old. Playing with his kitten yesterday, Miss 
Kitten “got her back up” about something (kit- 
tens as well as folks often get their backs up) 
and scampered over the floor. Little nephew 
was delighted, and sang out, “Look, ma, kitten’s 
got ’e Grecian bend!” 


A Man named Tease has married a Miss Cross. 
He Teased her till she agreed she wouldn’t be 
Cross any more. 

Query: Did it better her temper any to be- 
come a Tease? 


“PaTRICK,” said a lady to aslip of green Erin 
who was officiating in the kitchen, “‘where is 
Bridget?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, she’s fast asleep, lookin’ at 
the bread bakin’.” 


TneY have a sign-board in Williamstown, 
Mass., which says, “Cobling dun heer.” This 
almost beats the “Poast no bils” to be seen at 
the North End of this city. 


A Man boasting of the smartness of his chil- 
dren, said that the youngest was so smart that 
it would take its hand off a hot stove without 
being told. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON desires to know why the 
captain of a vessel can’t keep a memorandum 
or the weight of his anchor, instead of weighing 
it every time he leaves port. 


“Pa, they tell us about the angry occan. 
What makes the ocean angry ?” 
“QO, it has been ‘crossed’ so often.” 


Somesopy thinks there are a great many 








the singing was at once resumed, and at eleven 


IT SAVES LIFE.—"I have lost three children by bow- 
el diseases, and should have lost all, had it not been for 
Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam. Thousands die every 
year who would live if they could only get it." So writes 
Rev. Jefferson Hascall, of Shrewsbury, Mass. 





AN EMINENT DIVINE says, “I have been using the 
Peruvian Syrup. It gives me new vigor, buoyancy of 
spirits, elasticity of muscle." J. P. Dimsmore, 36 Dey 
Street, New York, will send, free, a pamphlet oJ 32 pages, 
containing a full account of this remarkable medicine, 30 
any one sending him their address. li-lw 





New Publications 
—or— 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Home Life Series. 


By Mrs. MADELINE Lesuiz. Anew edition. Four 
volumes. 1l2mo. Cloth. Per Vol.......se.seeseses $1 50 
1. Cora AND THE Doctor; or, Revelations of 
ad a Physician's Wife. 
2. THE CouRTESIES OF WEDDED LIFE. 
3. THE HovusEHOLD ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 
4. Now anD FOREVER. 


The Oneness of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Dorvus CLarke. 12mo. Tinted paper.. 1 25 
The True Woman. 


A Series of Discourses, by Rev. J. D. FULTON, Pas- 
tor of the Tremont Temple, Boston. lé6mo. Pa- 
Per, HOC; Cloth... ..ccccccccccccccsccccccececcers 10 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. 


By Rev. W. Barrows, D.D. 12mo. Mlustrated. 1 50 
A thrilling Narrative of Hunting Adventure and 
Indian life in the Southwest, founded on the actual 


experience of “The General,” a well-known West- 
ern character. 
Real and Pretended Christianity. 


The Controversy between Real _and_ Pretended 
Christianity. An Essay by Rev. L. L. TOWNSEND. 
lémo. Paper, 25c; Cloth......00. seccceeee eoccece 
NEW EDITIONS. 

Dr. Howell’s Family. 
By Mrs. H. R. Goopwin, author of ‘‘Madge." 
T2m0. Cloth.......cccccccccscccccccccseccccecs er 
Hillsboro’ Farms. 

By Soruiz Dickinson Coss. 12mo. Cloth..... 150 
Sydnie Adriance ; 

Or, Trying the World. By Miss DouGuas........ 150 


Rosamond Dayton. 
By Mrs. H. C. GagpNner. 12mo. Cloth........... 150 


Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons; 


Ann, Sarah,and Emily. By Mrs. A. M. WILSON. 
With Portraits. l2mo............. eccee- seccece coos 18 


Noble Deeds of American Women. 
Edited by J. CLEMENT. With an Introduction by 
Mrs. SIGOURNEY. Illustrated. 12m0...........++- 18 


Life of Christ and His Apostles. 

By Rev. J. FLEETWOOD. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SEAGAR. Lllustrated. 12M0.........eeeese0- 150 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 


From this world to that which is to come. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. ]2m0..........++- sevee 150 





Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Hitchcock’s Half-Dime Music. 


Printed on heavy Music Paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Mailed for Five Cents each, or the 


whole 60 for $3. 
NOW READY: 


No. 60. Meet Me in the Lane, Love. 
** 59. Mabel Waltz. 
** 58. The Smile of Memory. 
“ 57. Sweet Heart. 
“ 56. Boot Black's Song. 
* 55. Lady Mine. 
* 54. Five o'clock in the Merning. 
“ 53. Those Tassels on the Boots. 
“ 62. Pretty Bird. 
* 51. Why wandering Here? 
** 50. Call me thine own. 
“ 49. Le Sabre de mon Pere. 
* 48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. 
“ 47. Home, Sweet Home. Instrumental 
* 46. Perichole’s Letter. 
“ 45. The Moonlit Sea. 
“ 44. St. Nicholas Galop. 
” 43. pean wd Johnny. 
“ 42. Gens d' Armes Duett. 
“* 41. Gems from Orphee. 
* 40. Belles of Broadway. 
“ 39%. Flying Trapeze. 
. Power of Love. Instrumental. 
“ 37. Susan's Story. 
“ 36. L Will Not Ask to Press that Check. 
* 35. The Rosy Wreath. 
“* 34. The Life Boat. 
“ 33. Light of the World—(Sacred Song.) 
* 32. Beautiful Bells. 
“ 31. Ixion Galop. 
** 30. Olympic Schottische. 
“2 Up in a Bavioon. 
** 28. There’s a Charm in Spring. 
* 27. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
“ 26. Take Back the Heart. 
* 25. The Passing Bell. 
** 24. Still I'M Love Thee. 
* 23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
“ 22. Riding Down Broadway. 
** 21. She Might Not Suit Your Fancy, 
20. Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka. 
* 19. The Rose of Erin. 
* 18. Silver Chimes. 
“ 17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
* 16. His Love Shines Over All. Sacred. 
“ 15. Maggie's Secret. 
. Little Maggie May. 
ine . pd — nth Neg Darin 
2. Come Hither my ys arling. 
ll. Genevieve Waltz. _ . 
* 10. Skating Rink Polka. 
9. Champagne Charlie. 
8. Praise of ‘Tears. 
* 4, [Really Don’t Think I Shall Marry. 
6. Good-by. Sweetheart, Good-by. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
4. Blue Eves. 
“ 3. We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
2. Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin. 
1. Captain Jinks. 
The above can be obtained at the music, book and pe- 
riodical stores, or by inclosing = 5 cents one 
tothe publisher. Otherchoice selectfons will ra cli 
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facts worth men-shunning. 


low. Agents wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHC CK, 
li-lw 22 School St, 
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